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DIALOGU E 


BETWEEN A 


' GENTLEMAN of LONDON, + 
Agent for two Court Candidates, 

n 

HON EST ALDERMAN 
of the Country Party. 


f 


WHEREIN 
The GRIEVAN CES Eero hs 


Nation at preſent groans are fairly and 
impartially laid open and conſidered, 
Earneftly addreſs d to the 


ELzcrons @ Garar-Buiralhie. 


| LONDON: 8 
ers for M. Coorza, at the Globe in Pater-noflere = 
Row, 1747. 
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DIALOGUE 


a BETWEEN...... .. 
A Gentleman from London. , 
AN 
An Erzcror in the counfn. 


0 1 
os #<=VJ + © 2 


\/ 
. 3 1 


San ; 0 8 8. 
R. Alderman, your moſt humble 


Servant. This Prevention of my 
Ehret is kind indeed. | 


Alderman: 
My dear Friend, I no ſooner heard you 
was: Jo Town, than I ran to embrace you. 
Our long Acquaintance and Friendſhip 
ought not to be ſatisfied with cold Compli- 


3 ments; 


1 


oe. 
ments ; and to ſay Truth, I ſhould have 
been better pleaſed if you had laid afide all 


S and made my Houſe 3 


- - 
— . — 


Gentleman. 

It was not, I affure you, that I doubted © . 
a hearty Welcome; but the Occaſion of 
my coming I feared might make ſuch a 15 
11 . Ci 

Alderman. 

I am ſorry my old Friend ſhould come 
hither on any Occaſion, which he 1 imagines | 
would be diſagreeable to me. 


Gentleman. 
Nay, now you miſunderſtand me. 1 
mean my Buſineſs here is of ſuch a Nature, 
and will be attended with ſo many Fol- 
lowers, that I muſt have been too trouble- 
_ a Gueſt at a private Houle, 


Aen. 
"Way, nay, lay aſide the Canter, tho! 
you have a Place, and ſpeak out fairly. 


bag neee 1&5) 

Sit thee down then, my Friend, and fn 
thy Pipe, and I will ſpeak. fairly and open- 
y. Jam come hither to eſpouſe the > 

tere 


.: - UT wr r uw ww ee 7 6e: — „ OR «Üé —— 


4 


- 9 
tereſt of two worthy Gentlemen, at the 
next Election, Sir Jobn Proteſtant, and Mr. 
Engliſh; they — . N 1 
- hope will ſucceed. 


Ain | 


I muſt tell you then as plainly, I hope 

| . they/will-not;;; and I. am ſorry to find. that 
one who hath always profeſſed thoſe honeſt 
Principles which 4 have heard ſo often from 
your nouth, can e ſuch a r 


eee 


Why, do you know either of the Gentle- 
"men, againſt whom you are * —_ ? 


| Aidan 3 
know they are both Placemen, and that 
* wich me a e pe to nn 


; Sure, my Friend, this is a \ very danger 
ous Doctrine. If the Service of the Pub- 
lie be ſo inconſiſtent with a Man's main- 
| raining a good Character in his Country, I 
am afraid it will follow either that 
- muſt» be an End of Civil and all Military 
Otfices, and / conſequently of all Govern- 
ment; or that theſe muſt be entruſted to 


3 infamous Hands. 
Eu 5 Alderman. 


TY 


b - : — 
1 4 LY „ * 2 m * J 


70 Siu 
ha 75 ee. Me: 4 7 
| "Dail ſo miſtake my 1 2 
would only exclude Such from the ning. 
of Commons, : 


Uk OS? Gentleman. | 
Would you exclude them ved 2 


e . 
Ay, one 


Gentleman. | 

We ſmuſt have then eithera very ſorry Parli- 
ament, or a very ſorry Adminiſtration: For 
all Men of great Abilities, which enable them 
to execute either of theſe Truſts, and of great 
Fortunes, which are the beſt Security to the 
Public, for the faithful Execution of them, 
5 muſt be excluded either from the one or the o- 
ther. A moſt dreadful Dilemma ſure to this 
Nation. But do you not really ſee the ut- 
ter Impoſſibility of carrying on the Buſineſs 
of Government, unleſs thoſe who are con- 
| cerned in the Adminiſtration of it, have 
Seats in that great Council, where all pub- 
lie Meaſures are to be canvaſſed and autho- 
rized? Can you imagine to yourſelf any 


thing more abſurd. than a Parliament 


— * Man in public Buſineſs was 
excluded, 


A 4855 


excluded, debating and reſolying | 
of which they muſt. be totally ignorant ? 

If the bare Mention of ſuch a Parliament 

doth not ſhock you, afk any Member who 
hath fat there a ſingle Seſſion, and he muſt 
be candid enough to fatisfy you, that the 
Buſineſs of the Nation cannot be (as it is) 
conducted i Sor e Parlament, unleſs thoſe who 
are principally engaged in the conducting 
= of Member gr 1 "th 

Alderman. 


Sup ſe I admit this, what a ſmall Num- 
ber of Placemen will on this Account be- 


* 02 


oils 0 * Genteinane bag 

As to the Numbers, "they are i e 
| a different Confideration, and may become 
the Subject of our 
admit it is | 
men in the Houſe of Commons. it follows 
vou can have no Objection to my Friends, 
merely on that Head, and therefore if you 
have no other, I ſhall depend on your old 
Friendſhip to * me re Intereſt 1 | 
em. i 


ay r 
| To pln wi you; Can 


- Rat ver 


| "(:6 
ver ſo 


tionable, it i nbt in my 
ax ame ive tions; * 
__ 27: 2 12 brian ug 47 * 
Sa T2 Gentleman, = 1 ciꝛob 
"And to whom, ge + i Arad 
N ile 


5 Si — — and Mr. 
dee Men of ſuch Worth and Ho- 
nour, that I believe I may defy you to 
| advance a ſingle Objection againſt them. 


Hd Gentleman. 

4 Not any, I confeſs, ſtronger than wie 
you might ſuggeſt to yourſelf, eſpecially 
againſt one of them; unleſs you have 
ſtrangely altered your Way of Thinking 
fince I formerly knew you; for ſure I have 
often heard you maintain the moſt — 1 
e of a Republican. th foot | 


i n Alderman; | 
: bien i. and I promiſe you 1 amr not 
akered i the leaſt, | 


6 i 44 


» 4 p 
* . 4 


Can — then require a ſtronger Objec- 
tion to any Man, than that he is a known 


Facobite, which I take to be the caſe with 


ir Thomas ? The other, indeed; calls — 
W ſe 


j 


= /. | = 
ſelf a Whig; but by uni his 8 
with his Ke think - he 
gives us the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to fulpeA this 


own Prin * ot. r 30 c eee 


. 
: AG 


W 
The Court, my Friend. bath long cheat- 
ed us with Names the Tetm Jacali te. is: 
4: mete Bugbear, and: hath: ſervedo nv ry 
well to deceive and amuſt the Multitude :; 
but nee will not e en ,, 


WH 


F 

You: ſurprize me; I did not expect to 
hear: this Language at 8 
k ſeemed, I own, a ſtrange Doctrine to 
me, which poſſeſſed many ſome Years 
ago, that the Spirit of Facobris/m: was to- 
tally extinct among us: But now, when the 
Nation yet feels the Conſequenees of- a 
curſed Rebellion, (for ſure the, moſt in- 
eredulous of your Friends, though they 
petſiſted ſo long in denying the Reality of 
that Rebellion, have now given up the 
Point.) An Army of Highlanders advaneing 
the Pretender's Banners into the very Heart 
of the Kingdom, is a Proof, I _— that 


Ons . Sound, ; 97A 


. ha, . * * be 2 & +» w* 
1. 2 — . 4s 


1 Alde 


oy. 
«ln his 3 pray, ad the 
Highlanders meet with i in 3 


1 
1 * 1 


The uſual Aſſiſtance "which your Friends 
the Jacobites here lend to any Cauſe. It 
is true, indeed, they prudently refrained. 
from drawing their Swords; but it is as. 
well known how gloriouſly and openly they 
drew their Corks in the Pretenders $ F avour. , 


os on ARS Ih 
1 think, my Friend, I know you tho- 
roughly ; and ] believe you ſo honeſt a 


Man, that though a Court may miſguide, it 


cannot corrupt you. I will therefore ven- 
ture to. ſpeak out; but firſt let me ſecure 
the Door, that no Williams may intrude 
himſelf. I will now ſhew you my Con- 
fidence by the moſt explicit Language. 1 
was bred, as you well know, in republican 
Principles, and I ſtill retain them in my 
Heart ; though I confeſs, I have long del. 
paired of ſeeing any ſuch virtuous. Eſtab. 
iſhment in this Nation. Since then we muſt - 
_ have a King, I am pretty-indifferent as to 
the Perſon, and would in my Choice con- 
ſult the Good of Old England only. When. 


(ED 
ever therefore we want, a Redreſs of Grieu⸗ 
ances under any King, What can be fo de- 
. fitable as an Exchange? | For by Bk 
Exchanve we ſhall more probably be | 
hw a UNS LOR, 9 Nas 


9 17,3 Ct Goarddeika; 4 > | 
17 "You have - 3 out indeed. wad 
romiſe- you not repent Con 
1 By what I can find = you 
would thro away a King with leſs Cere- 
mohy, and perhaps for leſs Cauſe; than 
| _ prudent Men would - diſmiſs 1 Ser- 
But how comes it, my Friend, ſince 
2 4 have turned  utobjte; you have not 
nt a little more Reſpect for this ſuprerhe 
Magiſtrate ? I ſhould rather have ex 
to 1 ſomething of divine, indefeaſible, 


hereditary Right. 


Aldetitian/ — 
You knoty I have always deſpiſed fuctt 
abſurd Notions: I ami a Jacobite upon re. | 
publican principles, 1 aſſure you. 


| Gentleman. 

You aftoniſh me no leſs, than if you 
was to call yourſelf an Atheif upon Chris 
hes: ag | 


* * \ 


Alderman, 


c 


* _— — — —— — 7 


6109 
Alder man. 


Aberg is nothing ſo abſurd in my Te- 
8000 as you would endeavour to inſinuate. 
] believe no King to have any Right at 
all, and therefore, whenever we have 
Grievances to redreſs, I would exchange 
him. This is an honeſt ane "+ 0 
wiſe one. 91.40 oh 

| Gentleman, is 1 

"Hou. will pardon me if I think it i 
honeſt nor wiſe z . nay, I hope to convince 
you it is not. You deſpiſe, you ſay, that 
indefeaſible AR of Were 


bereditary r. 


"Aldermen, 
I 45 from my Soul. 


Gentleman. 

Then you think King James the Second 

had no ſuch Right, nor of Conſequence 
can his Poſterity derive it from him. 


0 en none. 


CTLEL 


-> 


a 


Gentleman. 
You will admit, perhaps, that if King 
859 James 


(11) 


James the * bad any Right which 
was defeaſible, it was defenced by Forfei- 
ture and Abdication. Perhaps you will be 
better pleaſed if 1 ſay the people did ing 
and * in exchanging him. Dt 


| Alderman. 3 
I admit all this, 


Gentleman, 
Then the Pretender hath no hereditary 


Right. 


Alderman. 
None. 


Gentleman. 
Do you think it will follow from this 
Admiſſion, that no other hath any Right 
to the Crown? 


Alderman. | | 
Do you really believe any one hath 4 


Gentleman. 

Yes, faith, do I; and fo clear and in- 
conteſtable a Right, that no honeſt Man, 
even though he was a Republican in 
Principle, would endeavour to. diveſt him 
of the Poſſeſſion, The divine Right to 

C2 Crowns 


| ('72). 
- Erowps I thall treat with the fame. Con - 
1 0 uk as yourſelf ; but ſurely the human 
"Rights of a King ſtand on the ſame Foun- 

' dations of natural Reaſon and Juſtice with 
any other Rights whatever, What Right 
have you to your Houſe, Mr. Alderman, for 

I chink it is your o⁷] / 


Alderman. ; 
J am in poſſeſſion of the Deeds, which is, 
perhaps, more than every Courtjer can ſay, 


Gentleman. 
Doth not your Right conſiſt in its being 
conveyed to you from thoſe who had the 
abſolute Property ? E 


Alderman. : A 

Why do yon aſk ſo plain a Queſtion? | 

985 Gentleman. | | 

And is not the King's Right to his Crown 

as plain ?—Ip whom is all Civil Power ori- 
ginally and abſolutely placed ? 


; Alderman. 
Certainly in the People. 
| Gentleman. | © 


And will not the Voice, not only of our 
Law, 


| (13) 

Law, but of Reaſon and Juſtice tell you 
that whatever a Man. poſſeſſes ablolately, þ he 
may diſpoſe of, either in Part, or in the 
Whole, either abſolutely or conditionally ? 
That neither he, nor any who claim under 
him, can reſume again what is thus abſo- 
lutely granted without the Will of him to 

whom it was granted; or, if granted con- 


due all the Condition be brokep ? 


Alderman, 


This, I 13 is Law. 


3 


And is it not * and Juſtice? 


Alderman, 
I cannot gainſay it, 


Gentleman. 
Surely you would think it highly unjuſt 
in the Perſon who ſold you your Houſe, or 
in his Heir, wantonly and of his own WI 
to turn you out. 


1 Alderman, 
I think I ſhould, 


_ Gentleman, 
aue not then a Body of Men, or a 
| whole 


1 


( 14) 
whole People, the fame Power of diſpofing 
of what they- poſſeſs ; and are not they, 
their Heirs _ Succeſs * gs by 
cher n. 


VER Alderman. | 
There is great Nifference between the De- 
legmion of Power by a whole People, and 
the Diſpoſition of Property by Individuals ; 
the latter being for the ſole Advantage of 
the Perſons to whom the Uſe is limited, 
whereas the former is delegated by the 
People ſolely for their own Benefit. 


Gentleman. | 
For their own Benefit, I agree; but not 


ſoleiy ſo. Power, and Honour, and gene- 


rally Riches, attend all Magiſtrates as the 
Emoluments of their Office, and this in 
Republics as well as Monarchies. But from 
your Diſtinction, I own, ariſes a tacite Con- 
dition; and this is well underſtood at 

ſent to attend the Crown of England, vis. 
That cur Kings ſhall not go about to ſub- 
vert the Laws, nor the Conſtitution of this 
Kingdom. Nay, this is even expreſs'd in 
the Coronation Oath. - Now, till this Con- 
dition is broken, the King of England hath 
as ſclid and as juſt a Right to his Crown, as 
any Subject can have to bis private Pro- 


perty. 


> ox 13 5 | 
perty. Let us ſee this ina lower and nearer” 
Light. Would it. not be againſt Law to 
ive a ſubordinate Magiſtrate of any 
Office of Honour and Profit, unleſs he had 
forfeited it, or unleſs his Coane was 
* 


Surely. 44. 
Sanden 


Would it not be equally againſt Reaſon 
and _ ? | 


| © Alderman. 
| I fee your Inference and muſt Runs 
y own to you, I have not much conſider- 
od the Matter in this Light. 


| Gentleman. | 
I believe it: For you muſt now- obſerve 
how- neceſſary the abſurd and exploded- 
Doctrines of indefeaſible hereditary Right, 
whish we both alike deſpiſe, are to recon- 
cile Treaſon againſt the preſent King, even 
to the Rules of natural Juſtice : For if the 
Sovereign Power devol ved to the People by 
the Forfeiture and Abdication of Kin 
James the Second, the People have ow 
3 entailed the Crown on the Houſe 
of 


8 

( 16') a 
of Henbver, and his Majeſty enjoys it in 
the Right of that Entail. Here then is a2 
Title which every Republican muſt ac- 
knowledge. Thoſe indeed, who at a time 
when the Throne was vacant, propoſed o- 
ther Forms of Government, argued per- 
haps honeſtly from their own Principles; 
but the Caſe is now altered, we are bound 
by the Act of our Anceſtors in this as in 
every other Inſtance; and the Traitor, if 
he doth not hold indefeaſible hereditary 
Right, muſt appear to himſelf in the de- 
teſtable Light of a Rebel. 301 2 
But this, tho? certainly of itſelf ſufficient, 

is not all his Majeſty's Title. The Parli- 
ment, in the Act of Settlement, made no 
arbitrary nor wanton Diſpoſal of the Crown, 
They adhered ſtrictly to the Law and Con- 
| Nitution in which the Crown is held to be 
Hereditary, though not indefeaſibly ſo. His 
Majeſty 1s the next Heir who is capable of 
enjoying it, being the next Proteſtant. Heir ; 
and would not only have had an inconteſ- 
table Right to the Crown ; but by the Law 
of this Kingdom, would have been actual- 
ly and zpſo fatto King, without any Act of 
Settlement whatever. So that this Act is 
to be deemed: only as corroborative of his 
Majeſty's Title, as an Affirmance of the 
Common Law, and of all the great con- 
ſtitutional 


an 

OM 
wholeſome, necefiary and 

8 Law, by which Papiſts are ex- 
claded for ever from the Throne. 
Hitherto then 1 think this Doctrine | 
dath. not appear extremely honeſt, . Ie not 
a Traitor againſt the lawful and ri ghtful | 
Sovereign — at leaſt, of the —— In: 
juſtice with, a Robber? And if we add to 
this the. Guat of Perjury,. which muſt at- 
ar all thoſe wha = ſworn Allegiance i 5 
the pre fn King, the Idea will, I apprehend, - 
afford little Conſolation, on the eee 3. 
nor can it produce much Honour to any 


. or to its 3 


Alderman. 

1 L cannot. anſwer all this, and yet | 
if you argue for the Right of Kings, it 
ſeems hard to deprive innocent Perſons 
oy Right for. the Fault of 3 | 
r 


| Gentleman, 

I admit, to deprive any Perſon of his 
Right, is hard, and what is worſe, unjuſt ; 
and againſt this Injuſtice I have hitherto 
been arg But you are guilty here of 
a Miſrepre ntation : For inſtead of his 
Right, you ſhould lay what would have 

D been 


FT; | 
been his*Ris ght, had it not been prevented 
by-the Fault of his Anceſtors. This then 


is the Caſe of all Forfeitures; and have 
not the innocent Poſterity of every Perſon 


attainted of Treaſon or Felony, the fame 
Reaſon to complain? But by the Forfeiture, 
a new Right accraes to another; a Right 
which ſtands on, and is guarded by, the 
ſelf fame Rules of Juſtice which protect e- 
very other Right. Would it not be unjuſt 
to deprive the Son or Grandſon of one who 
was rightfully poſſeſſed of a forfeited Eſtate, 
and who hath now as good a Right as the 
Perſon had who originally forfeited it, and 
to reſtore it to the Son or Grandſon of that 
Perſon, who hath no Right to it at all? 
Compaſſion . here Jr equally for bath, 
and Juſtice only for one. On which Side 
then would be the Hardſhip? would it not 
be on that where it is coupled with the 
higheſt Injuſtice? This weak Argument, if 
it means any thing, goes to deſtroy all For- 
feiture ; and in your Caſe therefore it would 
maintain indefeafible Right, and in reality 
abſolute Power. | | 


| Sha Alderman. 
"oy ſhall contend for no ſuch Doctrine, I 


aſſure you ; but you will admit, I believe, 
that 


1 
. 
1 
t 
: 
b, 
. 
c 
? 
* 
f 
4 


(wy) 
that if the Crown . hath been forfeited, it 
may be 3 again. 


; Gentleman. | 
4 ſee no in Conſequence in the Admif- 
"= 


Alderman, 
I fancy you will admit too we have ſome 
Grievances to complain of. 


Gentleman. 
They muſt be Grievances of a very 
high Nature, Friend, which can amount 
to this Forfeiture. Such Grievances as muſt 


amount to a Breach of the Condition a- 


bovementioned, and an Infringement of 
the Coronation-Oath, by which the People 
are of conſequence abſolved from-their Al- 
legiance : For to think of this great and 
awful Magiſtrate with ſo little — 
as to imagine him removeable, on every 
trifling and perhaps imaginary Complaint, 
at the Will, or indeed the Caprice of a 
Party, is inconſiſtent as well with the Prin- 
Pt of a good Politician as with thoſe of 
« mee Chriſtian, Indeed it is hard to ſay 
ether the Condition of ſuch a King or 
of his People would be more lamentable; 
the one being conſtantly liable to the Lon. 
D 2 0 


( 20 ) 

of his Crown; and the other to a Confufion 
and Anarchy which always hath ended, 
and always muſt end j in | the Loſs of their 


| Libe 
| } ebink ul therefore it appears neceſſary for 


| Tom to N ſome of a very 

ature, if you would maintain the 

Honeſty of the Principles you have a- 

_ © vowed, or, indeed, if you would maintain 
| their Wiſdom. 


* Alderman. 
Very well. Will i deny then that our 
Liberty is in "Ig 


Gentleman. 
Firſt let me know what you mean 4 by 
the Word Liberty; for though it is in every 
Man's Mouth, I have often doubted whe- 
ther we have annexed to it any ſettled and 
certain Idea, Many indeed ſeem to under- 
ſtand by it the Liberty of doing what 
they pleaſe, 


Alderman. 
| By the Liberty of an Engliſpm 


an I mean 
the 1 of all thoſe IT} which 
the Law allows him. 


*4 
4 


| Gentleman. | 
And can you ſhew me a ſingle Inftarice 
2 where 


«6 2) 
e Ye Mid hath bern abridged of this - 
Liberty, under the prefent Adminiſtration, 
ar fince the Eftabli t of the pteſent 
Royal Family on the Throne? Ha cab 
one Man been executed, arraigned, of im- 
priſoned contrary to the known Laws oy 
this Realm ? Have the Eftates or P 
of any (even the loweſt) Subject been et 
? hath his Right been impeached or 
his Poſſeſfion diſturbed without the ſtricteſt 
legal Authority? Can we be ſaid then not 
to enjoy all the Privileges which the Law 
allows us? On the contrary, do we not 
enjoy much more? Is not Treaſon writ in 
in our News-Papers ; and talked and fun 
and toaſted in our Taverns every with 
Impunity? And yet if you conſult our Law 
Books, you will find there are very ſevere 
Laws for the Puniſhment of all theſe Of- 
fences; and if you will turn over the wn 
tory of former Ages (particularly the Reig 
of the Stuarts) you will ſee very bitter Ex- 
amples of theſe Puniſhments. Nay, even 
of thoſe Perſons who have carried their 
Malice into Act, and have appeared in open 
n hath any. been convicted with- 
nay Formality which the Law re- 
es dare appeal to Weſtminſter- Hall 
for the Integrity, the Juſtice, the Candour 
of all the — OT em ſo far 
were 


( 22). 
were the Judges from ſhewing the . leaſt 
Partiality on the fide. of the Crown, that 
not one ſtrained Conſtruction of any Law, * 
nor even one harſh or indecent Word fell 
from the Mouth of the King's Council a- 
gainſt any one of the Priſoners. Compare 
this-with the Proceedings of former Times, 
in Trials for Treaſon (and particularly with 
thoſe in the Reigns of the Stuarts) you - 
| will find how much the Spirit of Liberty 
bo is ſtrengthened among us by the preſent E- 
4\ ſtabliſhment, by his Majeſty's own Diſj 
ſition, and by that of his Miniſters, Laſtly, 
to ſhew how mildly legal Powers in Favour - 
of the Crown have been executed ; when 
the Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended by 
Parliament a whole Year, not fix Perſons 
were Sufferers by its Suſpenſion, though a 
dangerous Rebellion then raged in the Nation, 
and though many Perſons were not only 
ſuſpected, but publicly known to favour 
it, and only to wait a ſafe Opportunity of 
appearing in ſupport of the Cauſe. Some 
of theſe may perhaps be called Inſtances of 
too great Mercy in the Royal Mind, and of 
too great Lenity in his Adminiſtration. 
But ſurely ſuch amiable Blemiſhes will not be 
conſtrued as Grievances, much leſs repre- 
1 preſented as Attacks on our Liberty: And I 
ſolemnly declare I know no other. 
3 * Alderman. 
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Py FW oem 1 have not ſaid bur 


Liberties were actually and openly attacked, 
„ ere A 


Gentleman. 

Ik his of our Liberty being in Danger, is 
a Cant Phraſe invented for the fame ſedi- 
tious Purpoſes with that ever-memorable 
Cant Phraſe of the Church being in Danger; 
Like that, it produces no direct Allegation, 
much leſs attempts any Proof; and conſe« 
: mages it admits of no Anſwer ; but, like 
at, will by Time only be brought into 
univerſal Deriſion and Contempt. In private 
Life, the cauſeleſs Apprehenſions of Dan- 
ger from Perſons'who 1 given no Cauſe 
of ſuch Suſpicion, is thought a certain 
Symptom of Madneſs ; in Public, they may 
be called the Phrenzy of the People ; and 
this Words alone —.— Truth, nay, with 
out Meaning, are always capable of raiſing, 
Thus it was remarked by a great Wit of the 
laſt Age; That inſtead of the Church being 
in Danger, it would ſerve altogether as well 
for the Purpoſe of raiſing a Mob to ſay the 
Monument was in 1 Danger. 


. : s 


MN 


Alderman. 


This ix Baer de, gon gs jm Re 
ality. imagine the Liberties of any People 
to be ſafe where Corruption hath ſpread ĩt- 


ſelf ſo — as es us. 


This 1 Grie vance 5 
charge on the Government. Now admit · 
ting the Nation to be as corrupt as you 
pleaſe, do you really think the G over Comment” 


accountable for x? -: 


Oe. - | Goon: * Hit who 
Do I! ay. furely : For who elſe diſtri- 
bates Places, Titles, Ribbands, Penſions; 
and all other Wages of Corroption + 2 


= Gentleman. 
Hey! what a String of Words is hare 
Are then all Truſts and Rewards, which 
the Conſtitution of England hath lodged in 
the Gift of the Crown to be conſidered as 
the Wages of Corruption? This is _ 
Ry and new ** | 


| Alderman. | 
Ves, when they are given to unworthy | 


Men for bad Purpoſes. 


Gan. 


1 


125 + 


Ci; 
1 Tubes but that is degging the Queltion. | 
The Things themſelves are no Corruption, 
and you give me no Proof of the bad Pur- 
poſes, or of the Unworthineſs of thoſe to 
whom they are given. 


e Alderman. | 
14 ie at leaſt, 1 will Fant mult 
- Wn pore h * 


* 


"f 
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If theſe are clandeſtinely given to An 
bers of Parliament, I will admit it; but do 
you know of any ſuch? As to other Pen- 

ſions, they are a neceflary Part of the Royal 
Bounty, and often moſt laudably and wiſe- 
ly beſtowed. But, my Friend, I find by 
Corruption, you mean Bribery; this is only 
one Species of Corruption; whereas this 
Word, when uſed generally in a political | 
Senſe, muſt comprehend, I conceive, every | 
thing which - corrupts the Minds of the | 
People. Now Philoſophy . will tell you,. | 
that all our Paſſions are equally capable of | 
corrupting the Mind; and Experience | 
muſt convince you that Envy, Malice, an- | 
ger, Hatred, and Revenge, have as power- 


ful a Dominion i in the human Breaſt, as A- 
| E varice - 
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(26) 
varice or Vanity, to which two alone the 
' Bribes you mention can be applied. Are 
then the Arts of Corruption confined to a 
Court? Are not the Heads of Parties, who 
are influenced by any of the Paſſions I have 
mentioned to unite in an Oppoſition againſt 
the Court, corrupt ? What are the People 
who are miſled and inflamed by the groſſeſt 
Miſrepreſentations, and blackeſt Falſhoods 
againſt the King and his Adminiſtration ? 
Are they not corrupted in their Underſtand- 
ing, the moſt dangerous perhaps of all 
Corruption ? Laſtly, what is public Favour 
and Popularity obtained by inventing and 
circulating theſe Falſhoods, under the co- 
lour and Pretence of Patriotiſm ? Is not this 
Favour purchaſed by Corruption ? | 


Alderman, | 
Moſt certainly; but I ſhall not ſo haſtily 
grant that the Oppoſition have miſrepreſent- 
ed the Court; it appears to me rather that 
you have miſrepreſented the Oppoſition. 
If you can prove to me indeed that all our 
_ Grievances are imaginary. 


| Gentleman. * 
If J ſhould be fo lucky, you will, I be- 
lieve, grant that thoſe who have endea- 
-youred to inflame the Nation with imagi- 
w 4 4 ar y 


- 


( 

nary Grievances cannot have acted from the 
Principles of Patriotiſm. We muſt then 
ſearch aſter ſome other Motives to their 
Actions, and perhaps we need not ſearch 
long to diſcover the Views of Men who 
have formerly been in an Oppiſition, baue 
grown from being jo, baue ſuc- 
ceeded from that Populerity; baue cbtained 
the Power which they bad oppoſed, have 

uſed that Power much hy 
whom they had oppoſed, 
moved from it again. by their Gre 
have again ſet on Foot an O Yppofioion, and 
have impudently applied a (end time to 
their Country, hoping to corrupt even their 
Common Senſe, and aſpiring to a ſecond 

abliſhment in Power, the Aſiſtan e 
Fo Public, whom A == /o 
groſily betrayed, and who have already 
Unanimous Cinfent — them * tber 
Seat. 


Alderman. 
Odd forbid there ſhould be many ſuch.) - 


Gentleman, 
God forbid it too; but if there are any 
ſuch, the Patriotiſm which they and their 
Partizans affect, may well, I think, be ſaid 
to be pretended; and the Popularity gained 
F E 2 by 
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(128 ) | 
by this Pretence, may well be imputed to 


the Corruption I have mentioned. Here 


then is one Corruption for which the Court 
is not accountable. Again, what ſhall we 
ſay to other Methods which, perhaps, car- 
ry with them leaſt the Appearance of Cor- 
ruption, and yet bring after them the ſame 
Conſequences ? Doth not the Country Gen- 
tleman, who uſes the Power of his For- 
tune arbitrarily and oppreſſively to influ- 
ence his Tenants and his Tradeſmen, either 
in Boroughs or Counties, equally deſtroy 
the Freedom of Election with him who 
pays ſo much ready Money for a Vote? 
Indeed every Attempt to deceive the People 
by miſleading their Judgments, to inflame 
them by miſinforming their Opinions, or 
to compel them by the Power of a private 
Fortune, are equal Corruptions to Bribery 
in their Nature, are more certain and ef- 
ficacious in their Operation, and generally 
more dangerous in the End propoſed. 
Now in all theſe Methods of corrupting, 
the Oppoſition have greatly the Advantage 
of the Court; and are they freer even 
from that Species which you mentioned, 
from Bribery itſelf ? Are Bribes . diſtributed 
at an Election on one Side only? Are not 
the Cellars and the Coffers of the Country 
Party, as it is abſurdly called, open on this 
N Occaſion? 


(629) 

Occaſion? Are not the Wages of Iniquity 
diſtributed in as groſs a Manner on that Side 
as on the other? Are there not as many and 
as bare-fac'd Inſtances on Record of Bonds 
and Notes by thoſe who have eſpouſed 
3 Op Gtion and been 'eſpauſed by them, 
1 ſhewn on the Part of the Admi- 
— Laſtly, do not the Incumbran 
ces on the Eſtates of Country Gentlemen, 
often to the Ruin of them and their Fami- - 
* lies, ſtand as Monuments of the 
Methods which they have purſued at their 
Elections? So that Corruption ſeems as un- 
fairly to be charged on the Government, as 
a Plague would be, if fuch raged EY 
in the Nation. | 


Alderman. 


I thank you kindly, Sir, for the Hint, 
Hnee I believe you will acknowledge, chat 
in the Caſe you mention of a Plague, our 
Governors wou' d deſerve the higheſt Cen- 
ſure, if they did not immediately endea- 
vour to prevent its ſpreading, and to put a 
Stop to it as ſoon as poſſible; eſpecially 
if it ſhould appear that the Way to effect 
this was 8 ly; and chalked out to them. 


Gentleman, 


_— — 
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By Gentleman. 6 
ls it ſo eaſy then to put a Stop to this ua. 
verſal Corruption ? 


—_— 
— 
2 
_ 


We Alderman, \ 3-268 
I will venture to ſay it is; and that two 
Bills, for which the Public have long call- 
ed, (1 may ſay groaned) would effec- 
| tually do it. You muſt know I mean the 
Place-Bill, and the Bill for annual, or at 
moſt triennial Parliaments, 


*. - — * 
- ww 


Gentleman. 

Another Grievance then complained of 
is, that the preſent Adminiſtration have not 
given you that Idol (as you think it) of the 
Public, the Place-Bill. Now I am afraid 
there is great Superſtition in the Worſhip of 
this Idol, and it would be equally unable 
with any popiſh Saint to beſtow on its 
Votaries what they expected from it. 
However, I think, you have given up an 

univerſal Place- Bill. 


Alderman. 
I own the great Officers of State ſeem 
neceſſary to be allowed. 


2 Gentleman, 


(Fn) 3 
Gentleman. 


And do you think there are no Place 
Bills already? Ffm 


- Alderman, 
Why are there? 


| Gentleman. 6; 
Many, I promiſe you. There are ſeve- 
ral Offices which are at this Day inconſiſt- 
ent with Seats in Parliament. Nay, there 
is one Place-Bill enacted this very Parlia- 
- ment, by which great Numbers of infe- 
rior Place-Men are excluded from being 
hereafter Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, | 


Alderman. 
I never heard, I aſſure you, of ay 
—_ Law. 


Gentleman, 

Very likely not, nor would you hear of 
another if it was farther extended ; becauſe 
it will never be thought by your republican 
or FJacobite Friends to have gone far 
enough, till it becomes an univerſal Place- 
Bill: But ſo many Reſtrictions of this kind 
_ been already made, that unleſs we 
* ſuppoſe 


1 32 Y 1 
ſuppoſe ſome other undue Influence, the . 
Court can nevet ſucceed: in any 8 
Meaſures by this alone. The Number of 
Place- Men will hereafter be ſo inconſiderable, 
that we muſt ſuppoſe ſome undue Influence or 
another kind, or it could not be effectual: 
Nay, I will venture to ſay, there hath ne- 
ver yet been a Vote carried in the Houſe 
of Commons in which great Numbers who 
have had no Places have not concurred;-' In 
proportion, therefore, as the Numbers of 
Plate-Men abate, this other Inflaence muſt 
encreaſe. If, therefore, we can ſuppoſe n 
Miniſter capable of carrying Points by Cor- 
ruption, we muſt ſee that this Corruption 
. would be at the Expence of the Public, and 
wu | conſequently, the more general a Place-Bill 
= is, the more it would enhance the public 
= Expence by the Encreaſe of Penſioners 
WW For the Place. Men muſt be ſtill paid; 
ſince you would not, 1 ſuppoſe, deprive 
the Government of Officers, though you 
would exclude theſe from men. | 


. UF 464 *F 
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re: of a Fenſion-Bill, aß well as of a 
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66 
I we exclude theſe two, the Court will 
find it difficult, I believe, to procure 3 
L 
But this, I is a har- 
dier you imagine. I. think 
I may call it impoſſible. Penſions and 
Gratuities may be given without Witneſs, 
and without being liable to any poſſibility 
of legal Proof: How will you guard a- 
I this? By Oaths? I am ſorry. to ſay 

d. Experience convinces us, that the Mul- 
tiplication of Oaths ſerves to little other 
purpoſe than the dreadful Propag 


ation of 
Perjury. I might mention an Oath of 
much the fame Nature enacted by Parlia- 
ment to prevent Bri at Elections, and 
the bare mention of it is enough to fill any 
honeſt Man with Horror. This is indeed 
the moſt inadequate of all Methods to re- 
ſtrain Men from doing Evil; for when In- 
tereſt hath once gotten the better of Ho- 
nour and Honeſtly, the Sanction of an 
Oath will generally be little regarded. But 
admit that ſome Men ſhould ſet to them- 
ſelves a. ne plus ultra in Iniquity, and tho 
they may not be with-held by the Rules. 
of Honour or Honeſty, would yet "be - 


frightened by manifeſt Perjury z may not 
theſe Gratuitics be called by ſo many 
H F Names, 


g++ wr” 


Names, and conveyed in ſo many diffe- 
rent Ways, that Conſciences not over- ſeru- 
pulous might find ſufficient Evaſions to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, and explain away their 
Oath? Nay, admitting that ſome Conſcien- 
ces ſhould be too nice for any Evaſion 

whatever, and could by no Means be 
brought to accept any ſuch Gratuity them- 
ſelves, may not theſe, however, be as much 
influenc'd by Favours conferred on their 
Children, or on other Relations? In reality, 
theſe Bills have been reprefented to be of 
much more Conſequence than they are; 
for Corruption is too ſtubborn an Evil to 
be cured, or even palliated by any ſuch 


Remedies, 


Alderman, | 
Corruption 1s certainly a. very ſtubborn 
Evil, eſpecially when it is ſo rooted, as it 
is at preſent in this Kingdom. But what 
can you ſay againſt annual Parliaments? 
The Reaſons for our deſiring theſe are, I 
believe, too ſtrong for you to encounter ; 
for indeed I have never heard any one at- 
tempt to give an Anſwer to them. 


Gentleman, 
Your preſent Acquaintances, the Jaco- 
b1tes, are much abler at Allegations than at 


Anſwers ; 


1280 
Anſwers; for I think they have never yet 
been ſo good to give a ſingle Anſwer to all 


which bath been eta againſt their ab- 
furd Principles. Their Arguments and 
their Weapons are indeed one and the ſame; 
Songs and Toaſts, 1. K and Huzzas, In- 
deed in this they act conſiſtently enough; 

for as it is a Cauſe in behalf of which no 
Man, though his Wit was ever ſo great, 
could fay any thing, ſo is it a Cauſe for 
which no Man would fight who had even 
2 fingle Grain of common Senſe. I ſhall 
not therefore be deterred by their Example, 
but am as ſanguine in my Hopes of an- 
ſwering this Grievance as much to your 
Satisfaction, as I ſeem to have anſwered the 
other. Let me aſk you, then, what Ad- 
vantage you propoſe from an annual Par- 


Htament ? 


Alderman. 
That it would not be in the Power of a 
Miniſter to corrupt either the Electors. or 


Elected. 


gan n. 
You think the AO would be ſo 
great ? 
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. Gentleman. | 

" Bo much the wark for us, for we a „ 
find the Money to corrupt them ; but to 
confeſs the Truth, it would have no fuch 
Conſequence. . On the contrary, would you 
not be ſurpriz d, could I convince you that 
this fine plauſible Scheme would of all 
others - bid the faireſt for putting Parlia« 
ments abſolutely into the Hands of a Miniſ- 
ter, and that without giving him 
Trouble at all with the Electors, and noe 
much more with the Elected. 


Alderman. 
This would ſurprize me indeed. 


Gentleman. 
By what Right doth any Man lr in 
ent; 


Alderman. | 
811. by being elected by his Country. 


nn 
You ſhould rather ſay by being rea 
elected; for if the Perſon ſo returned had 
I not 


oo = 
not a ſingle good Vote, he would have 2 


Right to fit there, and the other Party 
would be driven to his Petition. What 
then would be the Caſe, if a Miniſter could 
corrupt ſuch a Number of returning Of- 
ficers as might, when joined to ſuch of 
his Friends and Dependents as could be 
fairly elected, ſecure himſelf a ſafe Majo- 
rity in the Houſe at their firſt! ſitting? This 
is no ſtrange, forced, or improbable Sup- 
poſition ; on the contrary, this- Majority, if 
we admit ſuch univerſal Corruption as you 
complain of, muſt be with the greateſt Eaſe 
obtained. The Perſons neceſſary to be cor- 
rupted for that Purpoſe are neither con- 
fiderable in Number or in Fortune. Rea- 
ſon will tell us, theſe Men are as liable to 
Corruption as any others; nay, Experience 
muſt convince us, that they have been 
corrupted in the moſt flagrant Manner, 
Now is it not certain, that before the Rights 
of ten Members could be adjuſted, the Mi- 
niſter might have done þ:s Buſineſs, and 

might ſend his Parliament about theirs ? 
And farther, though an annual Parlia- 
ment might by ſuch Methods become ve- 
ry dangerous to their Country, they would 
be very little formidable- to the Miniſter 
himſelf, Long Parliaments have . 
tunities to form Cabals, which have been 
. 4 often 


(38) 
eften fatal to bad Minſters (and ſometimes 
I am afraid to good ones.) It was principally 
coving to the ſhort Date of Parliaments that 
they had formerly ſo little Weight in our 
Conſtitution, King Charles the Firſt or his 
wicked Miniſters ſeemed ſenſible of this, and 
were therefore willing to have purſued the 
old Road. And it was a Parliament, 
which from its Duration was called the 
Parliament, which to their immortal 
Honour preſerved the Liberties of this King- 


* when they were realy in 2 


Alderman. 

I honour the Long Parliament as much as 
any Man; and I frankly, own you have 
ſaid more againſt annual Parliaments, than I 
thought could have been ſuggeſted ; but the 
Triennial Bill, I apprehend, is unexceptiona- 
ble ; and this, perhaps, would equally ſecure 
us from the Danger of Corruption, with an 
annual Parliament, 


Gentleman. 
Perhaps it might; but why ſhould we 
imagine cither would be leſs corruptible than 
that which is Septennial ? Do Men require 
ſo long time to be corrupted ? Look into the 
Hiſtory of thoſe Parliaments, which — 


| (39) 

been ſuſpected of undue Influence; are the 
firſt Seſſions of thoſe Parliaments leſs ſulpici- 
ous than the laſt? 


A Alderman. 
It would not be worth a Miniſter's while 
to corrupt a Triennial Parliament, 


Gentleman. 

It muſt be evidently worth his while : 
For the Buſineſs of the Nation muſt be car- + 
ried on in a Triennial Parliament, and the 
Miniſter may be deſtroyed by it. 


| Alderman, © 
Tt would not be worth the while of 


ths Members to receive the Wages of Core 
— 


Gentleman. 

That is altogether as ſtrange a Doctrine. 
All Wages are in Proportion to the Dura» 
tion of the Service; and it is as for 
the Labourer to receive his Hire for fix 
Years under two Contracts, as under one. 
If we allow that a Majority is neceſſary to 
ſkreen a bad Miniſter, or to carry on his 
wicked Purpoſes ; the only Queſtion with 
him will be, can it be purchaſed or no? 
If the Members are above "EY 
w 


922 


(49) 
*" would they be if they were choſen for ſeven 
'N . Years, as well as choſen only for three. It 
4 ſhould ſeem indeed, according to all Rules 
"i of Traffick, that a Majority in the Trien- 
nial would be bought cheaper ; but admit the 
_ contrary, they muſt be had by a wicked 
Miniſter, if poſſible, whatever be the Price; 
and they — will enable him to de- 
* it. 
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If Elections returned fo frequent, it * 
be impoſſible to corrupt the Electors. 
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Gentleman. 

As the Shortneſs of Time for which they 

are elected cannot make the Members leſs 
| corruptible, fo neither would it, I conceive, 

| effect this Alteration in the Electors. A 

| Man who ſells his Vote once in ſeven Years, 
4 will be equally ready to fell it once in 
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three. _ then we allow Corruption to 
have | ſo deplorably as you im 
would = this — moſt "effeCtual —. 2. 
ſptead it wider, nay, even to make it uni- 
4 verſal, fince it would be a Trade conſtantly 
; i carried on. The Horror of all Crimes 1s 
3 leſſened by frequent Examples of thoſe 
4 Crimes before our Eyes; hence Offenders 
"0 grow more hardened, and the Innocent are 
encouraged 


5 (ir ) 
etdcourgecl to become Offindirs;” Ficttiths 
would thus in many Places be the Principal, 
if not the only Trade regarded, and the 
Price of Corruption, inſtead of being ad- 
Lanced, would probably be decreaſed; but 
let the Price be what it will, and the Mar: 
ket never ſo frequent; the Miniſter muſt go 
to Market and the*Nation muſt, pay. 
But farther, if notwithſtanding" all the 
Arts of Corruption uſed on the ther Side, 
the Court can out- bid the Country in a ſep- 
tennial Election, would not the Alteration 
propoſed, be greatly in favout of the former? 
Do not Country Gentlemen already com- 
plain that they are undone by the Expence 
A an Election, once in ſeven Years; how 
| much more unable would they be to ſup- 
this Contention once in three'Years ? 
And as for all theſe other Arts which I Have 
before mentioned, and ſewn to be on their 
Side only, ' would they not be greatly -wea- 
kened by the Triennial Scheme? So ſhort 
a' Period would hardly allow them time to 
enflame the People, to invent Grievances; 
and ſufficiently to circulate Falſhoods againſt - 
the King and his Adminiſtration. 


Alderman. 1 
a o not menge to be N hes you 


© Fepreſeny 


"'S EF 
11 


| my by. 
repreſent. us to be in Ke eee, 


tuation. | 
* N Gentleman. | 
=. LS you rl. 1 general 
q | ; Aen. | 


1 Can you hy y your Hand on your 2 
and deny the Truth of the Aſſertion. 


* 
- 
9 14 
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| : Gentleman. 
| As to the Bara ptactiſed at Elections, 
= it is ſo known and certain, that I ſhould 
think no Man deſerved the leaſt Credit who, 
denied it; but as to the Corruption of the E- 
lected, I can lay my Hand on my Heart and 
declare, I belieye it to be infinitely leſs than 
it hath been repreſented : However, admit- 
ting it was # 08; and that Corruption 
was in both Caſes univerſal, 1 think, I have 
plainly ſhewn that the Bills you have defired 
would be ſo far from curing it, that they, 
would tend only to aggravate its {M Conſe- 
quences. 


Alderman. v 
Though I am not able to anſwer all your 
uments; it is difficult to perſuade me 


that the Public ſhould ſo eagerly deſire * 


| 6253 | 
8 hurtful to themſelrcs, or "that the M. I 
niſtry ſhould. ſo. obſtinately adhere! to the 
| Good of the W again * own Can 


* . * e ret 
1 e * -x. 
"Neither of theſe are fo improbable : as you 
thipk, . To deceive. the People into miſtaken 
Notions concerning their true Intereſt is no 
impoſſible (1 am afraid, no difficult) Taſk, 
Whoever can put together a few pompous 
pre Word and pronounce, them well, 
ma uſe the Language of a very ſenſible 
Writer belle the Public together, then 
on their Backs and ride them at. his 
&. are. And why ſhould not the Vt 
obſtinately adhere 5 the Public Good? Is 
not the preſent Adminiſtration compoſed of 
a Number of Men of the greateſt: * 
in this Kingdom? Who would be ſo 
Loſers by any Injury done the Public; Wn. 
enſlaving or impoveriſhing the Nation, as 
thoſe who have the largeſt Poſſeſſions in it ? 
Can we believe that ſuch Men would entail 
Slayery or Beggary on their Poſterity ? Can 
. va, rational Motive be aſſigned for ſuch a 
Bebaviour in Men to whom we may apply 
the Scripture Sentiment, with reſpect to our 
Souls ; bar will they gain by the Loſs of 


their Liberty ? or, What ſhall they have in 
G 2 | ae | 
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exchange fer it! It ferns, L uhink; not 
very pc that /uch a Miniſtry ſhould 


| opſtinately adhere to the Goog of the Pub 


ſic, even againſt” their Conſent. * Their Sl. 

tuation in Buſineſs makes them the bel 

Judges of this Public Good; and their lar- 
er Share of, Property, makes, them the moſt 
uereſted* in its Promotion. a 


But farther, how are yo ſure that the ; 
Miniſtry, if they deſired to . indulge the. 


Public with their fayourite Idol, contrary. 
Reaſon and good Policy, could however 
facceed in this Deſire? The Intereſt which 
every Member hath in oppoſing ſuch a Bill 


ſeems too obvious to be, mentioned; ane 


what ſhould induce them tg paſs ſuch a Law 
Not public Utility: For beſide what hath 
been already advanced on that Head, E ſepten⸗ 


nial Parliament hath great Advantage oyer the 


other two: For if the Liberty of this Country 
wholly confiſts | in that Share 51 Power nick 
is lodged ip the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, it follows, that by how much the higher 
972 Power is, and by how much the more. 
eight it carries in the Scale of our Conſti⸗ 
tution, ſo mpch the higher and * er is 
ur Libetty. Now to give this Body 
epreſenratives any Weight at all; 1 to 
make them more than nominally a Branch, of 
oor TE, ſome Degree of Duration, 


is 


„ 
is neceſſary; and the longer and more per- 
manent this is, the greater will moſt certainly 


be their Power, ] appeal to both Reaſon and 
Experience for the Truth of this: For Ræaſui 
makes it plainly evident i in Theory, that nd 
Body which is cternally in a State of Fluc- 
tuation can acquire any political Strength, 
d Experience will ſhew this, to be true in 
Fact, not only from the Hiſtory of all othen 
Countries, but from our n Anbals, where 
we ſhall find the Power of the Commons, 
encreaſing in our Conſtitution, as it; hath 
encreaſed i in Duration; and that long Parlia« 
ments only have been able to effect any 
' notable. in: Defence of out Liberties 2: For 
what Weight indeed can a Body eternally 
fluctuating have in that Scale of Power 
where it is oppoſed to what is permanent 


and perpetual, as the other two Branches of 
ar Conſtitution are known to be? 
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Alderman. 

This Argument, I am afraid, proves too 
much, and will go to ſubſtitute a perpetual 
inſtead of a ſeptennial Parliament. 80 tha 
ve ſhould give up all future Right of Elee- 

tion, and make Seats in the Houſe of Com- 

mons deſcendible to the Heir, as * of an 


. are. 


Gentleman, 


Ex 

exchange for it? It ſeems, I chink, not fs 
very improbabje that fach Miniſtry ſhould 
oþſtinately adhere to the Good of the Pub, 

lic; even againſt” their Conſent.” © Their Si- 
tuation in Bufineſs makes them the beſt 
Judges of this Public Good; and their lar- 
ger Share of, Property, makes, them the moſt 


intereſted in its Promotion, II 
But farther, how are you ſure that the 
Miniſtry, if they [defied to . indulge the 
Public with their fayourire Idol, contrary. tq 
Reaſon and good Policy, could howeyer 
fucceed in this Deſire? The Intereſt which 
every Member hath in oppoſing ſuch a Bill, 
ſeems too obvious to be, mentioned; apc 
what ſhould induce them tq paſs ſuch a Law? 
Not public Utility: For beſide what hath 
been already advanced on that Head, a ſepten- 
nial Parliament hath great Advantage oyer.the 
other two: For if the Liberty of this Country. 
wholly confiſts in that Share, of Power which 
is lodged ip the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple, it follows, that by how much the higher 
77 Power is, and by how much the more. 
eight it carries in the Scale of our Conſtis, 
tation, ſo mpch the higher and, ſtronger is 
our Liberty Now * this Body of our, 
epreſentatives any Weight at all; or to 
make them more than nominally a Branch of 
gor Conſtitution, ſome Degree of Duration, 
a 5 | 2 | : EY is 
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is neceſſary ; and the longer and more per- 
manent this is, the greater wil moſt certainly 


be their Power. I appeal to both Reaſon and 


Experience for the Truth of this: For Reafari 
makes it plainly evident i in Theory, that nd 
Body which is eternally in a State of Fluc- 


tuation can acquire any political Strength; 


act, not only from the Hiſtory of all other. 
Countries, but from our own-Ahals, where 
we ſhall find the Power of the Commons, 
encreaſing in our Conſtitution, as it hath 
enereaſed in Doration; and that long Parliat 

ments only have been able to effect any thing 
notable in Defence- of out Liberties For 
what Weight indeed can a Body eterna 


fluctuating have in that Scale of Power 


where it is oppoſed to what is permanent 
and perpetua}, as the other two Branches of 


ar Conſtitution are known to be? 
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Alderman. * 


This Argument, I am afraid, proves too 


much, and will go to ſubſtitute a per petual 
inſtead of a ſeptennial Parliament. So that 
we ſhould give up all future Right of Elec- 
tion, and make Seats in the Houſe of Com- 


mons deſcendible to the Heir, nee - 


. are. 1 WY 
endes, 


725 Experience will ſhew this, to be true in 
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At 2; 8 b At 7 1 | 
as 415 e a 
E MEA in rebus, my Friend; boeh 4 
Hauſe”. of Commons would be no longer 
Repreſentatives of the People; and it is eaſy 
to ſet in that 1 where the Balance of 
Power: would lie, and what would be the 
Conſequence! of it. The Circumſtance 1 
have 3 however, ſerves to corrobo- 
rate what 1 thve here advanced: For as a 
perpetual Parliament would have more Power 
than a Septennial ; ſo hath, for the ſame 
Reaſon, the Septepnial over thoſe for which 
vou bave above contended. The Perpetual 
would have too much, and — Annual and 
e 2 too * 


4 


»7\ ” 
. 4 4 
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3000 1 have- not conſidered this Matter bel 
fore I cannot pretend to give it an immediate 


Anſwer, 


| -Gesdenian; | 

Bot wa. Hoouſe of Commons * ex- 
pect an Anſwer to it, as well as to all the 
other Matters I have mentioned on this Sub- 
ject; and ſuch” Anſwers, in which the Ar- 
guments againſt ſeptennial Parliaments ſhould 
greatly preponderate, before they can be ex- 
pee to 1 a Law fo viſibly — to 
— eir 


ee 
their own Intereſt. Would you have the! 
Miniſter uſe any of that undue Inffuence 


which you have exclaimed againſt on this | 


Occaſion ? But what Degree of Corruption 
muſt we ſappoſe neceſſary to prevail on Men 
co ſactiſice, not only their — but their 


Intereſt, and the Good of the Public, to the 


Deſire of a Miniſtry; Such a Degree of 
Corruption as this never hath yet, and 1 
fumly believe never will infect our Legit! 
lature. There is a wide Difference, 

good Friend,” between ſuch a Majority on 
che Side of the Government, as will ſuffer* 
public Buſineſs to go on, by placing ſome 
Confidence in the Adrainiſtration, and by 

aſſiſting the Crown in purſuing - vigorous 
Meaſures, when ſuch are neceſſary, againſt | 
its Enemies, on the one Hand; and ſuch a 

Majority on the other, as will hearken im- 

plicitely to the Voice 'of a Miniſter with- 
out any Attention to the Good of the Peo- 
ple. Without the former of theſe nd Ad- 
miniſtration can ſtand a Moment, nor even 
the Government itſelf ſubſiſt. A Truth of 
which ſome bot- brain d Men were lately ſo 
ſenſible, that they relinquiſhed the Reins al- 


moſt as ſoon as they had taken Poſſeſſion 
of them. But of a Majority of the latter 
Kind, I thank God our Annals can produce 
no > Inſtance: For I may challenge the moſt 
| malicious 


| I 48 J 
malicious Malecontent during all the Time 
in which the Clamours againſt Corruption 
have run ſo very bigh, that . they: baus been 

N by tbe moſt corrupt Men (amongſt 

, to produce one ſingle Inſtance of any 
Law which hath ſtruck at the Root of our 
Conſtitution, or which hath attempted 10 
undermine our Liberties: And what muſt 
be the 1 ference 5 but either that we have 
had no. Miniſter wicked enough to aim at 
carrying any ſuch Point, which few, I be- 
lieve, will chuſe to confeſs, or that his In- 
fluence in the Legiſlature was never ſuffieient 


to embolden him to attempt it. 


Upon the whole, to deny that chives: * 
any Corruption in this. Nation, would be to 
fly in the Face not only of Truth, but of 
pyblic. Notarigty;. Indeed, to ſpeak a bold 
political Truth, ſome Degree of Cortuption 
5 — hath attended, and always will at- 
tend a rich and flouriſhing Nation. The 
virtuous Principles on which the Roman Com- 
monwealth was founded, excluded this no 
longet than ztill Wealth flowed in upon them. 
Their Satyriſt, you. temember, introduces 
1 * of their ne * _ 
ords: 


ee eee % Lit 


and 


* . 
and preſently dx. 
Prima feregrims obſceena Pecunia mores.” 
Iutulit; & turpi fregerunt ſecula Luxu _ 
VDiviſiæ Mole: 
Among ds it had in- carly, IarroduRtion. 
My Lord Clarendon ſpeaks of it as known 
long before his time, and very openly blames, 
King Charles and his Miniſters for not uſing 
it; 1 — in reality they deſpiſed the Power + 
the People too much, and hoped entirely to 
deſtroy that Power, 
Nothing, 1 apprehend therefore, can ap- 
pear more unjuſt than this Charge of Cor- 
ruption on the, preſent Government ; which 
— introduced nor can poſſibly: cure it. 
And can we expect, that when the Ene- 
mies of the preſent Eſtabliſhment, are ſo 
manifeſtly buſy in employing every Art, 
fair and. foul, open and ſecret, to corrupt 
the Nation; to miſlead, inflame and bribe, 
them againſt their own true Intereſt, and 
againſt the King and his Adminiſtration ; that 
the Government ſhould fit ſtill and uſe no 
Attempts for its own Security. To defend 
yourſelf with the ſame fort of Weapons by 
which you are attacked, hath always been 
held lawful; and even Corruption, as the, 

ee ve great 


ts). 


great Man 1 have above cited ackboWielghe: 


becomes juſtifiable when defenſive, Xt 

Cato biqiſelf, the great Patron and Martyr 
of Roman Liberty, in this ſenſe, not only 
admitted its Utility, but praQtiſed it. He 
was himſelf. at the Head of a Subſcription 
to biibe the Romans for their awn Good, 
and to keep Men out of public Ttuſts, 
who attacked the Liberty of their Country, 
and at laſt deſtroyed it, by the ſame 
 fatious Metheds, 17 by the ſame popu- 
lar Outcrits which are OF, practiſed and 
raiſed within this Kingd 

In this defenſive 70 only the preſent 
Government can be. fairly ſaid to apply to 
any Arts of Corruption ; ard in this ſenſe, 
I ſincerely think, every honeſt imp artial 
Man will own, that, ſome Degree of it may 
be neceſſary to. preſerve not only the King 
on his Throne, but the Religion and Liberties 
of this Nation; all which are by the blackeſt 
Corruption attempted to be undermined. 
And in this defenſive | Senſe only can any 
kind of Corruption be neceſſary to the pre- 
ſent Government: For if the People were 
not deceived and miſinformed ; if they 
were not inflamed, , and compelled | and 
bribed by the ſeveral Parties who unite, in 
Oppotition ; I think, I may with great cer- 
tainty affirm, that their own Intereſt alone 
would 


(51) 
would biaſs them ſufficiently in Favour of 
the preſent Government ; and that Loyalty 
to his Majeſty King GEok OE, would be uni- 
verſally, as I hope it now is in moſt Places, the - 
beſt Recommendation of a Candidate to their 
Election. N 
: > Ana: 

And do you really think this would be 
the Caſe, when the Nation is plunged over 
Head and Ears in an unneceſſary, burthen- 
ſome, grievous I will call it Hanouerian 
War, and when we are almoſt devoured by 
Taxes? re 0 
| hg b 

Theſe two Charges, my Friend, amount 
but to one. Or rather 1 may ſay the latter 
is the neceſſary EA al of the former, 
Every War muſt have Taxes to ſupport it ; 
and ſuch a War as the preſent, muſt be 
ſupported by very high Taxes : 5 how- 
ever it may deſerve the other Epithets, which 
you have been pleaſed to athx to it, all muſt 
allow the War in which we are now un+ 
happily engaged to be both grievous and 
burthenſome. This is a Circumſtance ſure 
worthy to be lamented ; but no Cauſe of 
Complaint againſt the Adminiſtration, unleſs 
the War ſhall appear to be really unneceſſary, 


** 


e 
and unleſs it ſhall appear that the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration have involved us in it. 
Now this being a complicated Queſtion, 
as we are at preſent engaged in a War both 
with France and Spain, it may be proper to 
conſider them diſtinctly. de | 
Firſt then, as to the War with Spain; this 
was moſt certainly undertaken at the earneſt 
Deſire of the Britiſb Merchants, who had 
long complained of the Inſults and Encroach- 
ments made by the Spanzards on the Trade of 
this Nation, It will not be faid by any Man 
living, that this was either a War of Ambi- 
tion, or enter'd into upon any Motives of 
miniſterial Intereſt, or from any other Cauſe 
than a Regard to the Voice of the People, after 
long and repeated Endeavours to avoid it by a- 
micable Means, But as you'and your Friends 
have never complained of its being raſhly un- 
dertaken, or unneceſſarily prolong'd, but 
merely of its being delay d, I need ſay no more 
upon this Article. | RN 
As to the War with France; the preſent 
Adminiſtratidn, at their firſt coming into 
Power, that is, when a certain great Earl had 
been obliged to lay down the Seals, found 
the Nation already engaged in it, as well as 
in that with Spain, You will alſo obſerve, 
that War was declared not by us upon Frante, 
but by France upon us, at the Inſtigation of 
ms. ho | Spain, 


„ 
Spain, after a Battle at Sea, in which ſhe - 
openly aſſiſted that Crown, to whoſe Fleets 
ſhe had before given Protection ſeveral times 
againſt ours; not to mention a Deſign ſhe had 
formed in the Year 1743, of invading 
this Kingdom in Favour of the Pretender, 

and a Commiſion given to one of her Admi- 
rals in the Weſt Indies, to have attack d oue 
Settlements there, It cannot therefore be faid 
that the French War ought to be charged 
upon this Adminiſtration, unleſs defending 
the Nation againſt the moſt. open and ontra- 
gious Attacks can be call'd- involving it in a 
War. It muſt be farther obſerved, that, 
beſides their Declaration of War againſt, Eng- 


land, which left us no Option what Part to- 


take, the French Arms were at that Time 
employ d againſt Flandert. By what Miſtakes 
in our Conduct they were drawn thither, 1 
will not ſay; it is enough for the Defence of 
this Miniſtry, that theſe Miſtakes cannot be 
charged upon them, as all who know any 
thing of the paſt Conduct of Buſineſs at. 
home and abroad very well know. But into 
Flanders the War now was brought, and be- 
ing there, what would you have had our 
Government do? Would you have had them 
allow the French to carry their Conqueſts on 
there without Oppoſition, till the whole ſe- 
venteen Provinces; for the Preſeryation of 
NN” which 


| 
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which we have formerly ſpent ſo much Mo- 
ney and Blood, had — quietly added to the 


' Dominions of France ? What, I fay, in that 


27 would you have had our Government 
o? 


Ah 
I would have had them withdraw all « our 
Forces from abroad, have carried on the War 


only at Sea, and have let the Continent 0 
to the Devil. | | 


6s Geatletnin 
Friend, Friend; when the Devil is Macke | 
of the Continent, he will, let me tell you, 
be much too near a Neighbour to England. 
We ſhall have only the narrow Seas between 


Him and Us, and he muſt be a fooliſh De- 


vil indeed if he can't find a way to get over to 
us in that Situation, I ſhould think it much 
better Policy to keep him more at a Diſtance; 
for it is with States as with private Perſons ; 
they who do not reſiſt him at his firſt Ap- 
roaches, are very ill able to do ſo when 5 
hath broke into their Fences, and maſter'd 
their Outworks. But let me a little examine 
the Nature of your Propoſition. In order to 
reſiſt France and Spain (the two confederate 
Devils with whoſe joint Power we are now 


to contend) you are of -Opinion that we 
__ © ſhould 


; (55) | 
oe have thrown down our Arms upon the 

ntinent, have left our Allies to take care of 
themſelves, and have confined our Opera- 
tions to a Sea War alone, Now the unavoid- 
able Conſequence of this would have been an 
immediate ſeparate Peace, upon ſuch Terms 
as France and Spain would have thought fit to 
give, between thoſe. two Crowns, the Em- 
preſs Queen, and the King of Sardinia. For 
jf theſe Powers, with all the Aſſiſtance now 
given by England, are but juſt able to ſtand 
out againſt France and Spain, how could they 
hope to do it effectually when that Aſſiſtance 
ſhould be withdrawn ? Another certain and 
terrible Conſequence of our taking this Party, 
would have been the Submiſſion of the United 
Provinces to an entire Dependence on France, 
or, to ſpeak plain, their being ſubjected to 
her ; ſuch a Dependence as muſt have enſued 
upon our acting that part, being indeed a 
Subjection, in ſofter Terms,” I ſay, as muſt 
have enſued upon our acting that Part; for if 
the Dutch Government was ready to throw 
itfelf into the Arms of France, even with all 
the Spirit our Army could give to the honeſt 
Party there, how impoſſible would it have 
been to have prevented their following the 
Bent of thoſe Inclinations, if they had ſeen 
their Frontier entirely abandoned, and the 
yery Heart of their Provinces at the Mercy of 
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an Army ten Times ſuperior in Strength te 
their wa What could the Fleet of England 
have done to hinder this, and how long; after 
ſuch an Acceſſion of maritime Power to 
France, would this Fleet have continued ſu- 
perior to thoſe of that Crown and Spain 
united? No longer ago than in the Reign of 
Lows XIV. at the Time of the firſt Grand 
Alliance, the combined Navies of England, 
Spain and Holland were barely a Match for the 
ſingle Navy of France, tho Holland was then a 
great maritime Power. What would the In- 
equality be of our Fleet alone, againſt the com- 
bined Force of France and Spain, when neis. 
ther of theſe Powers would have any Thing 
elſe to do with their Money, but to apply it 
to ſtrengthen their Fleets, aſſiſted by all that 
would remain of the Shipping and noo of 
Holland and Zealand, which France muſt, in that 
Caſe, have entirely at her Diſpoſition ? And if 
our Fleets could not be ſufficient to guard us 
againſt an Invaſion, how could any Army 


we could keep up, be able to reſiſt —_ - 


whole Armies of France and Spain; for 
which they would then have no other Em- 
oyment but to pour them at once into En- 
and Jreland ; where they would be ſure 

to be joined and affiſted by all their Popiſhand 
Jacobite Friends, without a ſingle Ally re- 
in to England, either to make any Di- 
3 verſion 
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verſion: in favour of us upon 
CATS cee any Sacrouts « 


4-01 * And fatal Attack ? e 3 
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Alderman... et 


1 1 you frighten me. 1 in to 
think our withdrawing Meafure - n 
* lafe as G D 
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3 Friends mean to PLA the Pres ; 


tender, they cannot adviſe a better, But let 
us now, on the other hand, - ſee what hath 
_— from- our having acted a contrary 

rt. 
ny of Great-Britain, and a formidable 


4 France and Spain. The ambi- 


— 
Italy have been hitherto diſappointed. - The 
Empite is fixed in the Houſe of Aufrie ; and 
her Arms, in Conjunction with ours, are 
now protecting the United Previnces: The 
Election of a Stadtholder there is an Event 
of the higheſt Importance, not only to the 


Iſſue of the preſent War, but to the future 


Safety and Welfare of that Commonwealth, 


and of Great Britain, by confirming and 
knitting more cloſely the Union of the two 
Countries, and by enabling the former to 
act with more Spirit * Vigour, whenever 

- the 


© *, © £ 


The King of Sardinia is ſtill an uſeful 


ſigns of the Houſe of Bourbon in 


8 4 555) | 1 
che Defeace” of the 'Gommen Guile 'thall 


hereafter require it; ally in 
of the Proteſtant PE cceflion eſtab bien 


herein his Majſly's Fara 

en "Alderman. . 8 

„ don't know whether, 48. 4 pon o& 

Liberty, I ought to rejoice at this Event. 

A Stadtholder may endanger the F * of 
the Dutch Commonwealth, OY 


| 8 
True; but without a Stadtholder the King 
of Fance would be ſure to oppreſs it. 
Lovers of Liberty are ſometimes the Dupes 
of their own Zeal. Some ſuch in, Holland 
have been ſeduced by the French, as ſome 
here by the Jacobites, to do their "Work. for 
them, and carry on the Deſigns of abfolute 
Power, out of an extravagant Paſſion for 
Freedom, Servitutis odio in ſervitutem ruunt. 
But the . Dutch, I thank -God, haye now 
opened their Eyes, and I hope + the Engl 
wi Op (920g, 1 226 . K 
x Alderman... 50 10 has 
II this Event be a happy one, it is not to 
be aſcribed to the Government, here, but to 


the Spirit of the Nene in Hyland and 
Zealand. 
Gentleman, 


— 


£ 


The t Spit Tad hever have habe 
muſt have been inſtantly, and for"eyer. fi 
ved, if there had not Adern an Army 
119,900 Men with 4 Duke of hr 
at the Head gf chem, to raiſe and pro- 
755 1 it. Without that Aſſiſtance as well as 
the Help of our Ships, not the Prince: of 
Orange, | ut. the French King would” have 
erde in effect, the Stadtholder of che Se- 


55 e 4 quier 0 Wi 153 
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Alderman, 
12557 b then that France hath been 
in Hande, 977: l J ni 300 De 


Nos the hut en 

No.; ſhe | eat deal in that 

ko! the World, but le hath been” hi 
om, doing a great deal more. © Tk 

Birch. are ſtill independent, d «more WG 

thay . they were ' when this PO why ; and 

though, almoſt all Flanders hath been con- 


Hos by. France, the hath not the fame 


d of. it- as ſhe would have had by the 
ul 85 of Holland, and by ſuch, a Peace 

Xo 1 55 then have been made with her. 
1 


e now be . to make a 2 


in the United Provinces ſhall "give theth 


(6) 
that will reſtore theſe Conqueſts again, 
and will provide for the future Security of.the 
Low . Countries, even better than before. 
For it is not the Number or  Fortificatlotis 

of Toes, but an Army able and willing 
. to defen them, that es a real Barrier; 
and if the Revolution which hath happened ; 


"That, I ſhall think them in a much 

State of Vefence than they Have been 
ſome time; though ſome wr: the Towns 
that may de reſtored to them by I Ely 
of Peace ſhall have been diſmantle&.* *©* 


Alderman. "90 
win you pretend to perſuade me e we 
are not in a bad State abroad f 5 


" 2 6 Gentletan. f 

10%, I will not. Our State is certainly 
dangerous. We have Enemies to contend 
with almoſt too ſtrong for us, the two 
greateſt, Town, in Eurqpe; whoſe Reſources 
almoſt are inexhauſtible, who neither value 
the Miſeries or Complaints of their Subjects, 

who force Money from them wherever. it 
iz, and can make War much cheaper than 
we. Add to this, that one of them hath 
not only an Army of 300,000 Men, but js 

better ſkilled in the Art and Scienice of 

| War, 


(Ü 
than any 


War * in Engineering 
* ower in f hie which we have 
the Effects very W Beſides the 


— of our Enemies, we are alſo te 
ſtruggle with the Weakneſs and Wants of ſome 
of our Friends, with the partial Views, and 
wanton Ambition of others, with their diſ- 
cordant Intereſts, with their mutual Jealou- 
ſies, and with all thoſe complicated Difficul- 
dies that weaken Confederacies, and oſten 
defeat the beſt Meaſures, and wiſeſt Schemes 
for the common Good, If in the Iſſue of 
| ſuch a Contention we can come off with- 
out being undone, it is the utmoſt we are 


Alderman. 
Methinks you give but a very indiffe. 
rent Charite of our Allies. Nan 


40 Gentleman 
We raft take them ch ag ion ate, 
not fuck as we wiſh them to be. 1168. 
in the Power of the 'Bngh/b Government 
to alter the State and * of Things. 
"They can neither remove theſe inherent 
Defects from the Alliance, nor prevent the 
den „ that neceſſarily flow en 
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like the Alliance. i in our preſent Circumy 

ſtances would certainly bring on : our Own 
Heſtenctian. x + 13 29 UID 29d 2113 1:21h9b 
to Suit 21 ai II - boo. aocameo? $3 10 
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Influence to check and correct 
lies or Faults. 


1 cannot but think, we. cut 
c 


Ai 


Auf, Gene Fey 
I think 5 tag; as far as poſſi AE" I and i 
ſome Inſtances this hath been done, 
putting an End to the unhappy and ob | 
War, between the Houſes of Auſtria and 
Brandebourg, which while it continued to 
rage, Was the Triumph of France; and 
utter Defeat * the a a Ca {4 op 4 
compoſing; I ſay, this fata Quarzel,. was 
1 owing to his Majeſty's. Influence 
over the Councils of the Court, af Vienng. 
In adviſing which falutary 7 Meine, od 
as certain a Truth, that the preſent Nam. 
nem?! N niſtration 


. 
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niffration have. che A, Merit to, their 
e 
none ; hut are, on the contrary, juſtly reſpouſible 
for all, the. ill Conſequences ' of baving thrown 
the King of Pruſſia into the Arms of France, 
F of 
Nienna, againſt. bim; which was the ori- 
nel Cauſe of the Mar in Germany: For 
it is ſure that France would have never 
undertaken. that War, or have broken her 
own, Guarantee of the Pragmatick Sandton, 
if the Court of Berlin had not been driven 
to act in Concert with her, by the Effect of 
theſe Councils. Who they were that ad- 
ved theſe deſtructive Meaſures, and that 
have ſince talked of Exterminating the King 
F Pruſſia, . inſtead of healing the Differen- 
ces between him and the Imperia! Court, 
is very well known to all the World. But 
thoſe Differences had not been healed 
by the Prevalence of more ſober Councils, 
inſtead of the King of Pruſſa being exter- 
minated, the Whole Syſtem of Germany had 
been deſtroyed, and France would, with- 
cout Oppoſition, have made herſelf Miſtreſs of 
140 and of the Seven Provinces ; the Preſer- 
vation of both. theſe is, indeed, owing to'the 
Force, which, in Conſequence of the Peace 
happily made between he Empreſs Queen 
* b 2 * 


— W * 
* 


and 


C i» 


th | 
and the Court of Berlin, the former hath 
been able to ſend into thoſe Countries. 
Now let me afk you, whether in mak 
ing that Peace the Intereſt of Hanover pre- 
valled, or the Intereſt of England? Hlecto- 


ma Jealoufies might have purſued the We- 


 kening of a Rival Power in the Empire, 
even at the Riſk of the Common Cauſe; 
dut the Intereſt of England demanded 3 
Union between the two Houſes of uli 
and Brandeburg, and that Intereſt, we ee,” 
was preſerved by the Wiſdom” of his Ma- 
jeſty, and the honeſt Zeal of his preſent 
Adminiſtration. _ ms 
This Peace then is not Hasser. Let | 
us ſee whether the War we now 
on be, as you call it, Hanoverian. 
Hanover or England concerned in the De- | 
fence of Flariders and Holland? Ts Hand- 
ver or England concerned in oppoſing the 
Greatnef "of the Houſe of Bourbon in Italy, 
and in keeping the King of Sardinia indepen- 
dent on France? The King of England hath, 
no doubt, a great Intereſt in the maintain- 
ing a powerful Emperor at the Head of the 
Germanick Body, in order to form on that 
Side, a conſiderable Barrier againſt the Pow- 
er of France, and for the Preſervation & 
Flanders, in 'the Hands of the Houſe 


Auſtria ; but the Elector of Hanover, as well 
* a — 


as ſome other Princes of Germany, might 

better find his Account in having a weak 
Head of the Empire, to whom the Elec- 
tors might ER Law. In what Senſe. 
then can it be ſaid, that the War carried on 
by the Councils of thoſe who are now his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, purely upon Motives 
relating to England, with which his Electo- 
rate hath nothing to do, is an Hanoverian 
War? As well may you call the two laſt 
Wars made by King William and Queen. 
Anne, Hanoverian. This is entirely found- 
ded upon the fame Principles. The Cauſe, 
the Enemy, the Nature, and Objects of the 
War are the fame; with this only Diffe- 
rence, that none can complain of this be- 
ing prolonged, as that of Queen Anne was 
ſaid to be, from Views of Ambition, or a 
Defice of making great Conqueſts in France, 
The preſent Councils of England are by 
no means infatuated with any ſuch Dreams: 
As far as the Public can judge of them, 
they tend to no more than a good Peace ; 
good, I mean, in Proportion to the State 
and Condition of our Affairs, to the De- 
fenſive Purpoſes, upon which alone we have 
carried it on, and to our Engagements 
with our Allies, founded upon our true in- 
tereſts, 


K 


Alderman, 
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n . 
Do you hope to procure ſuch a Peace as 
4 here deſcribe ? at” 
Gentleman, | E. 
The Practicability of it will ven de- 

d upon the Choice of the new Parlia- 
ment. If the Oppoſition prevails, we have 
two Things to fear ; either a ſhameful-and 
fatal Deſertion of our Allies and Intereſts 
on the Continent, which is the Scheme of 
ſome who are engaged i in that Oppoſition, 
or a no leſs ruinous Forwardneſs to continue 
the War upon Objects or Paſſions in which 
the true Intereſt or Honour of England hath 
no real or weighty Concern, which the 

ſt Conduct of others who bear a principal 
Part in the ſame Oppoſition gives too much 
Cauſe to apprehend. Either of theſe would 
prevent our attaining ſuch a Peace as I have 
deſcribed, and plunge the Nation into in- 
finite Difficulties and endleſs Calamities. 
But if the good Genius of England ſhall, as 
J doubt not it will, get the better of both, 
and ſuch a Parliament ſhall be returned as 
will ſupport the preſent Adminiſtration, 
while they continue to ſupport the Cauſe of 
their Country, there is Reaſon to hope that 
they will bring us at laſt into a ſafe and 


ha ppy 
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happy Port. For we-cauld never have wen- 
ther d ſuch Storms as we have done, if tho 
Ship had not been ſtrong, and ably con- 
ducted. What à Hurricane did we go 
through, when, beſides two great foreign 
Wars, we had a Rebellion to contend with 
at Home] What an Advantage did that give 
to our Enemies]! Yet, by the Bleſſing of 
God, by the Wiſdom of his Majeſty, the Va- 
lour and Conduct of his Son, and the Care 
of his Adminiſtration, that Danger hath been 
conquered, and his Throne and Kingdom, 
nay, I may ſay, the whole Conſtitution 
have gained an additional Strength from the 
* Attempt ſo wickedly made to overturn them. 
This is an Earneſt of what we may hope 
from the ſame Hands, if they are not ob- 
ſtructed in the great Work they have to do. 
On the other Side, with whatever Succeſs 
our Enemies may have been crowned in 
ſome Parts of the World, during the Courſe 
of this War, they have failed and ſuffered as 
much in others; their Finances and Trade 
are almoſt ruin'd, their Wealth is become 
our Prize ; nor can they long hope, without 
theſe Nerves of War, to purſue the De- 
| fignsof their Ambition, or reſiſt the Efforts of 
a Confederacy, which they find they are not 
able to break or divide. We have a noble 


Army in Flanders, led by a General who hath 
i —» the 


| (88) 
the Confidence and Loye of his Troops, whoſe 
very Name is dreaded by theirs ; and who, if 
the Enemy venture out of their Lines, will, 
probably, add to the Palm of Cullodets, a il 
nobler Wreath ; but this he is too prudent to 
ſeek at too great Diſadvantage, or to fallow 
the Ardour of his Courage at the Expence of 
the Safety of his Country, and of that 
Common Cauſe which he defends, At Sea 
we have a moſt powerful and victorious 
Fleet, under two Admirals, who 3 re- 
U ' trieved the Glory of the Navy of England, 
and to whom we owe the greateſt Attvan- 
tages gain'd in this War. All this muſt na- 
turally incline the French and Spaniards to 


think of Peace, eſpecially if Genoa ſhould 


ſoon be taken, and another Irruption made 
into » France : Or * ſhould ſtill on 
ſtinately reject all reaſonable Terms, tho 

no Man can anſwer for the Events of War, 
yet we have no Cauſe to believe, that the 
: Campaign will be unfavourable or diſadvanta- 
gious to the Allies, This we may depend 
on, that no Opportunity, either of making 
Peace or War advantagiouſſy, will be loſt, 
by thoſe who now have the Conduct either 
- of our Arms or Negociations. 


2 1 
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f Fou ſey a great deal — | 
3 


No---formany ſce them in la. 
in the odious Colours this Nev Blown upon 
them by the Prejudice of Party, by the 
Malice of Enemies, or by the Envy of Ri- 

- vals, + But look at their Actions, — 
will diſcern their true Characters. 
- the Difficulties they have had to contend 
with; the Firmneſs, the Temper, the Mild- 
"neſs, the Prudence with which they have 
acted; always purſuing a great National Plan, 
without ſtepping aſide from it, either out of 
Reſentment to thoſe who oppoſed them, or 
from Flattery, or Fear, or any one private 
and partial Conſideration. Have you con- 
fidered the Perſons of whom this Admini- 
ſtration is compoſed? I vill be bald to ſay, 
that if you look for the Men of the largeſt 
Property, of the longeſt Experience in Bu- 
ſineſs, of the brighteſt, and of the moſt ſolid 
Parts, 1 
edge and of the moſt acknow- 
ledged Integriny in private Life, you will 
fd them in this Adminiſtration. "3 
_ Alderman. 


1 
4 * 


6 { | Alderman. | | 
Indeed you ſutprize me ; for their Adver- 
1 horn a. 3f thay: were a . Col- 


lection of Blockheads, Knaves, and rs, 


without one Man of Senſe, > Views, or Eſtate, 
GP them. 2 
nog tr. | 
any * 4 f 3 


10 1 Will not talk fo of their Adverſuries; 
bat I will engage to make good what I 
have hero aſſerted of Tbem; and can truly 
aſſure you, that I know very few who are 
not in the Adminiſtration, or Friends to it, 
- whom it would be any great Gain to the 
Nation, to have A r in Mt See 
nn 23 2 li 
g f | LH a 
eig: 1 2 
1 e all this while you forget our — 
and unleſs we — 1 forget them too, we 
-" ſhall not very eaſily be brought to think. well 
„ choſe who have laid theta an =o 


| GSGientleman. 3 
— — you think well of thoſe 
— have laid them upon you; for they ate 


te Spaniards, the French, and the Jacobiter. 


All the Adminiſtration have done hath. been to 
E how they might be raiſed with leaſt 
Incon- 


(ey 

Inconvenience and Hurt to the Public. And 
on that Account, I am ſure, they ſtund in 
a meritorious Light to the Nation. For 
the Taxes are neither unequally, or partially, 
Eid; nor prejudicial to Trade and Manu- 
factures, nor expenſive in the Collection, nor 

oductive of any new Influence, nor par- 
ticularly hard on the Poor; which are the 
only Objections that can fairly be made a- 
gainſt neceſſary Taxes. And that theſe were 
moſt neceſſary I have before ſi 
proved. In the borrowing of Money, 'I am 
ſure, that the Miniſter” at the Head of the 
Treaſury hath more to boaſt of than 
any of his Predeceffors. That after the 
Shock of ſo great a Blow as Public Credit 
received the Year before, and while the Na- 
tion was ſtill ſo deeply engaged in the Midſt 
of ſuch Perils and Dangers, he ſhould be 
able to raiſe ſo vaſt a Sum upon ſuch eaſy 
and moderate Terms, is what none would 
have believed to be poſſible till convinced by 
the Fact; and yoo e have been 

ſſible to Miniſter, who was not 
2 in the by gbeſt Degree, of the — 
Opinion and Confidence of Mankind. This 
is a Triumph to one in his Station, as 
and glorious as the moſt decifive Victory can 
be to a General. And what a noble and 
diſintereſted Spirit, what an amiable Candour 


- " Ron 
did he ſhe, in coming ſo readily into the 


Scheme of a ® Gentleman who had the _— 
before oppoſed his; and in lending him all the 
Weight af his Power and Intereſt to render 
it feaſible, as ſoon as he judged that the 
Scale of public Affairs made it ſafe to 
venture upon ſuch an Experiment. It is 
hard to ſay which deſerves beſt of the 
Publick, he, or the worthy Gentleman 
| whoſe Scheme he adopted. Both of them 
equally ſhewed, that their Minds were ſupe- 
nor to all Party-jealouſy, and actuated entirely 
by an honeſt Zeal for the Good of their Coun- 
try; but ſuch a Conduct is ſtill more rare in a 
Miniſter, there being too many Inſtances of 
Men in that Station rejecting and defeating 
Propoſals, which they knew to be right, 
only becauſe they were not propoſed by 
themſelves. 2008 


E Alderman. 

If what you tell me be true, all the 
Abuſe tnrown out upon that Gentleman, 
by ſome of my Friends, hath no Founda- 
tion at all. 


Gentleman. 
Pardon me; you are now too hard on 
* Friends. The Foundation is great and 


2 fir Jen Bernard. 
oe” 


Teer | 
appatent. It is the eminent Merig he had in 
FL ER the late Rebellion, by the early 
Advice that he gave to bring over our Troops, 
without which that Rebellion would certainly 
have proved ſucceſsful ; when ſome who op- 
poſe him, and would be thought good Friends 
to the Government, affected to treat our 
Danger with Scorn, and the Meaſure of re- 
calling our Troops to the Defence of their 
Country, as the Effect of a cowardly and 
puſillanimous Spirit. Indeed, I make no 
doubt but Time will prove, that other Ob= 
jections which hade been made to his Con- 
duct, by the ſame Gentlemen, have the ſame 
Foundation; and that his King and Country 
are greatly obliged to him for what hath been 
called Dullneſs, or Fear, by thoſe who think 
wild and chimerical Enterprizes Proofs of 
ſuperior Genius and Parts, or deſperate Raſh» 
neſs and Folly, a Mark of Courage and 
Reſolution. 
2 Alder nan. g 
Well, I muſt frankly own, either you 
have hitherto had a good Cauſe, or your 
Cauſe hath had a good Advocate. 


Gentleman. | 

The very beſt Advocate a good Cauſe can 
have; which is plain-ſpokea Truth. But 
n L have 
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hive: you” any more Grievances | Io com- 
yam of ONO NPE | 
| | Fan 3 
Ge A let me be Ob 
"Zounds 1! Why they ſay you have broken 
the Union. | 

« | Gentleman. | 

That is a thundering Grievance indeed, 
But hark you, Friend, I hope your Allies, 
the Facobrtes, do not complain of that as a 
Grievance, which was the firſt Act of their 
young Maſter's Regency, and his Fe 
Merit to Scotland? 


ä Alderman. | 

Look you, Sir, we have Wit enough to 
make it a Charge i in ſome Parts of the King- 

dom, againſt the preſent Government, that 
there is a Union between En gland and Seot- 
land, and in others, that the Union i is broken, 
But to be ſerious : Doth not the late Bill far 
aboliſhing H-retable Juriſdictions in Scotland 
infringe the Union ? | 


| Sehe 


How, pray? 


- Alderman, 
Why, are not thoſe juriſdictions declared 
by the 1 Union to be Rights of Property, and 
$7.1 ws not 


11 789 


A alter'd, unleſs for the . mr 
Wan wenn K e of 


Th 877; 


Gentleman. "AOL 
| —— and 8 Rights of Property, 
they: are not taken away without a Compen- 
ſation made to the Qwners, which is the 
Method uſed to reconcile private Juſtice with 
public Good in many Caſes of a {imilar Na» 
ture, ſuch as the Building of Bridges, mak- 
ing of Fortifications, and all other Acts 
where the Rights of 2 a * 2 
any for the Benekg.of the Pelle. 


85 
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od. 2 Alderman... n bait ©. 
-. Bay it wil be neceſſary to Pal the 
Vaility of taking away theſe; Juriſdictions be- 
fore you will be clear of a Breach of the 
Union, upon this Principle, which. I Gy 
to — pi 


| Gentleman. 7 

11 the diffuſing the Juſtice of the Crown 
over all Parts of the Kingdom, be for the 
Good of the Kingdom in general; if the 


Rene, the gene from any Oppreſſion 
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„bes the 19th and 2oth Anicle of the ef nin 
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Subject; if the removing: all 15 Int 


% _$(736)) | 
and ſervlle Dependence upon his Fellow: 


wat 


tween him and the Fountain rn 
the Crown; if the putting him, as the En- 
gliſb F recholder 3 is, under the ſole Protection 
of the King, and the Law); if all this, I ſay, 


be for the Benefit of the Subject in Ser- 


land, then the Utility of taking away 


theſe Juriſdictions, is undeniably 2 evi- 


dent, and of a much higher Nite than 
in the Caſes. I mentioned befbre. In- 
deed ſuch is the Utility of this Alteration; 


ſo much-doth it concern the Publick Po- 


licy, and Common Weal of this Kingdom ; 
that had not theſe Juriſdictions been ex- 
preſsly declared by the Treaty of Union 


to be private Rights, they might have 


been taken away without Compenſation, as 

detrimental and dangerous to the State, or 
barely to bring the Courſe and Order of 
Government there to a nearer Conformity 
with that of England 3 which by the 18th 


Article is declared to be Reaſon ſufficient 7 


for altcring the Laws that concern Public 
Right, Policy, and Civil Government. 
But ſurely to ſay that theſe Juriſdictions ean- 
not be reſumed, even upon due Satisfaction 
made to the Owners, i is to ſuppoſe that they 


alone, of all Mankind, at leaſt in civi- 
Uized Countries, are exempted from the firſt 


Law 


1. | in) f 
La of all Society, and from nete t Maxim 
upon which 251 Government that Pri- 


vate Conveniency ſhall give way to public 
Good. We 
W 


40197 | 43.70 * (11 Alderman.” * * 2 rh 
„ Ate not the Nobility. of "any King 
| dom the great Guardians of Liberty; an 

the Powers enjoy ed by them the beſt Re: 
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ſtraints on that of the Crown?, AS 
ram: 19:5145350' 8 
18977 « .- Cendennb. ops 


l 110 by no means. The ary f 
the People is much better ok 
their own Repreſentatives and by 
Power of Parliament, than. by that '* 45 
Nobles, who are as apt and more apt to 
eſs thets, and to abuſe their Power, th 
. e King to abuſe His in a' well-ballance 
1 80 1 Conſtitution. | That is the 
| eeft Government (to uſe the Words of a 
noble Scotch Duke in the Debate on this 
8 Bill) in wohich .moft People are free. Such 
is the Government here, and ſuch by this 
Bill, and others paſt in this memorable Sef- 
fon of Parliament, will _—_ of SOR 
kg be. e 


no an f 


| But if theſe WO, in their Na 
2 ture 


ay) 
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E a 25 you ſuppole, how, comes Nav! 
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0 8 | 
" Becauſe all right Things in Government 
cannot be done at once; eſpecially where 
iculaf Intereſts, and thoſe of great and 
powerful Men, are concerned in preven $4] 
4 


— — — . - - —— 
* 


the Reformation; and becauſe to effect 
a Reformation, many "things muſt concur 
which do not often fall out together: a great 
caſion to awaken the Attention of the Le- 
21 ape, oreat Authority in the Governy 
Fi Sp irit, Great Prudence, cat 
J in the Adminiſtration, and above 
All, 4 ſtronger. Regard to the ; preventing of 
| future Evils than to the enjoying / preſent 
| wet and Eaſe, and to the patching up Mat- 
[ ers for their own , a e moſt rare 
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n 8 Alderman. | 
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OY after all, was it wiſe i in the e 


| : c went to offend the Scotch at this time? | 


it 8 | fn 4 


| Wade Gentleman. * 
ö Who told you they will be offended? | 
On the hap | I am. perſuaded that when 
they are. rightly, t he true Ms” 


n ; 


_ 
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are and Intent e wites hay J 
fe hey ſtrangly t af erred, who, had re- 

preſented. them 2s any Reflection or Puniſhs 
ment upon their Nation; that on the 


E they are given to them as. na- 


nal — uh and happy l of the 
nion; I am gar Lay, that they 
Wi receive. t with Satisfaftion and 
Catia, and that che King and his Ad- 
miniſtration will be more popular there an 
this Account. Well, do your Fan 2 
mY. of any Gs more? 2 


8 plain! ay, believe me, do they, ang 
loudly . 55 of this Diffolution of the Par- 4M 
— | 2 52 | . << 


y 
Gentleman. | "2 
* What, the ſame Men who are ſo angry - 
at Parliaments continuing ſo long? But is _ 
it the Power of the Crown they diſpute, * i 


or "0 Expediency of the Meaſure ? | 4 


_ Alderman. - I 
As to the Power, there can be no Queſ- ; - 
tion, for there are may Precedents of ſuch 


Diſſolutions. le 
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_* Pardon ie 7 - not or lach B 
2B Many of our Kings have in Anger diffolved . 
| their Parliaments, often without any Intent. 
of calling another for a confiderable Period of 
” Time, becauſe theſe would not come into 
Court "Meaſures, or give up ſome Dol, 'of 
”, theic own, Which the Court difapproy ed”; 
and ſuch Diſſolutions, 1 grant you, wet 
dangerous 'Things, and juſt Grounds 5 
Complaint. But for a King to ifs 
Parliament, which hath ARtionihed WTI | 
by eminent Zeal for his Service, and with 
Which he hath never once diſagreed ; to a- 
bridge their Duration, and yet dil them 
with Praiſes and Thanks, of this no Pre- 
edent! is to be found in our Annals. — 


— — — 


© 
- — 


Alderman. 8 — * 
What then is the Reaſon of o 1 A 
Proceeding? 81 oy 
Geile = 


The Reaſon is this: It is 8 at this 
time, that as well our Allies as our foreign 
Enemies ſhould know the real Stability af 
the preſent Government, and that our King 
reigns in the Hearts of his People, contra- 

ry to the malicious Suggeſtions of Nan 1 


of >? pu 


en i hots 460 ahi thts 
 wickedly given out; that not'only the Pre- 


ſent Adminiſtration, but even the preſent 


Royal Eſtabliſhment ſubſiſts only by a cors 
rupt accidental Majority; in & Parliament al 


moſt expired ; and that the People, when 
they ſhould have it again In their Power, 
would chuſe ſuch Repreſentatives as will 
ſubvert them both. Henet our foreign 


Friends are more timorous and jealobs, and 


our Enemies mote» ſtubborn, To defeat 
theſe Miſapprehenſions in ſo dangerous 4 
ern his Majeſty hath thought proper td 
a Year earlier to the Voice of his 

125 ml depending on that Love and Fideli= 
ty of theirs, hich he ſo eminently deſerves ; 
2 well aſſured they will ſhew the World, 


that this Nation is not ſo mad or infatuated as 


ſome at home have wickedly repreſented it; 


or ſome abroad have fooliſhly believed it. 


But I will add no more on ” this . 
Read the Kg s Speech, 


Aldermari, 


TI have; ana muſt'own it ſpeaks a Lan- 


guage worthy of a King of Great Britaing 


Gentleman, 
* noble a Confidence doth his Miley 
expreſs in the Hearts of his Peaple. Pray 
M contraſt 
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contraſt: this Difſolution with the Prolonga- 


tion of Parliament beyond the Time for 
which it was choſen, which was ſo much 
complained of in the late Reign. The 
only Reaſon aſſigned for that Prolongation, 
and indeed the only one that could excuſe 
it in any Manner, was the danger of go- 
ing to the Election of a new Parliament, 
the Vear after a Rebellion, though we were 
then in Peace with all the World. A ſe- 
cond Rebellion, and a more dangerous one 
ſtill than the former, is but juſt overcome; 
we are in War with France and Spain; 


yet inſtead of prolonging this Parliament 


beyond its due Term upon that Account, 
his Majeſty hath thought fit to ſhorten the 


Term of it by a whole Year, So much more 


confidently doth he truſt in the Loyalty and 


Affections of his People, than his Father's Ad- 


miniſtration imagined it ſafe for that Prince 
todo, The Reaſon is plain ; the Royal Fa- 
mily then were new to the Nation, but now 
they are known to us ; we have experienced 
their juſt and beneficent Government ; and 
that Experience hath rooted in us a Love 
for the preſent Eſtabliſhment, which no 
Arts of Sedition or Faction can be able to 
ſhake. At the ſame times I will venture 
to ſay, this Act of Confidence will yet 
more Rrongly eſtabliſh his Majeſty in the 
Hearts 


683) 5 
Hearts of his People; for it is natutal ta 
* 
truſtec. 


15 * Aldermen. Ren 5 

- They ay, it is done becauſe there 3 
very bad Meaſures now on the *. which 

| 3 a e FS , 


| + The Preſumption is — the other way. 

Since, if there were any ſach Meaſures in 
View, they never would venture to truſt 
them to the Judgment of a new Patliament, 
nad of one in which they haye had fo 
clear a 3 | | 


' Aldarman\ 5 | 
But „ eee Parliament by 


yon 


Gentleman, 

I know but one way of fedling a Parlia- 
ment, which is by a great Number of falſe 
Returns. Now, to obtain them, the Sheriffs 
and returning Officers muſt be ſo made as ta 
be fit for the. Purpoſe. Is that the Caſe this 
preſent Year ? Look all over the Kingdom, 
and you will find it quite otherwiſe, which 
is * ſtrongeſt 1 that nothing 

M2 unfair 


tion, begin 


vnfalr is meant by the Court, And as 10 
dur prize, did not all thoſe who had a natural 
Intereſt in any County, City, or Corparay 
making their Intereſt, before it. was 
known that the Parliament avedls- be - dif- 
ſolyed, as is always done the Year hefore-a 
eneral Election. Faction indeed will have 
ſs Time to work in, the People will ſooner 
return to their Morals and Senſes, and the 
Reign of Drunkenneſs, Idleneſs, and other 
Enormities attending Elections, will be a- 
bridg d. Country Gentlemen will ſave the 
Expence of treating their Boroughs or Coun- 
2 a Twelve-month more. What of all 


this, I deſire to khow, can effec} a ene 
15 Cauſe of Complaint? 


Alderman, 
Wel, well, you may talk as you dente 
but it is the Right of the People of Englond 
to be diſcontented, and the Diſcontented have 


«Right to complain, 


- | Gentleman, | 
| The: People of - England in general a are by 
no means diſcontented. Some 32 
there will always be, and I will tell you 
Cauſes to which I aſcribe thoſe that AG at 
eſent among us. Firſt, to that univerſal 
Lang, which bath flowed i m like a Deluge 


upon 


1 4 
| the- whole Nation; and is really the 
Cauſe as well of that Corruption of which 
you complain, as of that of Which I have 
complained; For while every Man lives 
above his Degree, and runs into Expences be- 
yond his Income, Wants and Diſtreſſes are 
every where generated in private Life; and 
when Men are uneaſy there, they will not be 
cally pleaſed with the Public, The Tradeſ- 
man fmds his uſual Profit unequal to the en- 
creaſe of his Expence, and complains of the 
Decay of Trade. The Farmer is racked by 
his neceſſitous Landlord, who inſtead of cir- 
culating his Caſh back among his Tenants, 
drains all off either to the Capital, or to ſome 
other Place of public Refort and Pleaſure, 
where the greateſt Part is ſpent in foreign 
Luxury ; hence the impoveriſh'd Country 
complains of the Weight of Taxes ; which, 
tho? at beſt they would be burthenſome, be- 
come thus intolerable. And, laſtly, the Gentle- 
man himſelf, having by ſuch Means run out 
his Fortune, thinks of retrieving his Neceſ- 
fities by a Place ; hence Murmurs againſt the 
Adminiſtration, which cannot ſupply the real 
Wants, or fancied Merits, of all Mankind. 
To theſe, if we add the Calamities and Load 
of Expence brought on us by the Ambition 
and Malice of our foreign and domeſtic 


Foes, we ſhall find the true Source of all our | 


* 


( 86 ) | 
real Misfortunes, as well as of thoſe chimerical 


Grievances, to redref which we are to extir- 


pate at. once both our Liberties and our Reli; 


gion, by exchanging the beſt of Kings; a King 
reſpected all over Europe, whom, if the ubale 
People perſonally knew, they would all perſonally 
laue; for atyrannical Papiſt to be introduced here 
by the Cabals of Rome, and by the Arms of 
France, and who hath dared to affect abſolute 
Power even in his Declaration. In his poli- 
tical Principles an Enemy to our Liberties; in 
his Faith, to our Religion; and in his Heart 
incenſed againſt all our People, except a few 
deſperate Rebels; diſſolving the Union, and 
then mounting the Throne, under the high- 
eſt Obligations to France, and to the warlt 


Fart of be 


4 
Alderman. 
This is is a frightful Picture indeed. HL prov 
miſe you. his Friends repreſent him in a diffe- 
rent Manner to our Party, 


| nes. | 
And can you, or any Men in the Nation 
who call themſelves Whigs, be the Tools 
be Bubbles of ſuch deſpicable Wretches? For 
do not deceive yourſelves ; you are doing their 
Buſineſs, and not they yours. The Repub». 
lican doth indeed ſerve the Purpoſe of the 
15 3 Jacobite, 


| (&) . 
Yacbite, as the Atheiſt doth that of | the 

apiſt : For to reduce this Nation to the 
| Form of a Republic, is as wild a Scheme as 
to reduce it to Atheiſm; and thus, while the 
one aſſiſts in undermining our Governmedt, 

and the other in undermining our Religion, 


the Schemes of Slavery and of * are in 
Fact carried o on, 


Alderman. 
Vet ſurely you ſtate the Cale too ftrengly 3/ 
hes introducing Popery is not the neceſſary 
Conſequence of introducing a popiſh Prince. 


| Gentleman, ; I 
Surely it is. No one Event can be more 
neceffarily the Conſequence of another. If 
you think this wants any Proof, let me re- 
commend the Pamphlets to you, writ at the 
Time of the late Rebellion, and you will 
there find this Point fully demonſtiated. But 
admit the Danger to be never ſo ſmall, why 
ſhould we incur it? If we have no Grievances, 
we want no Exchange. If we have ſome, 
yet unleſs they were of the higheſt Nature, 
they can never juſtify either the Honeſty of 
an Exchange, by which we'muſt become 
petjured Traitors, or the Wiſdom of it, ſince 
we muſt moſt certainly run the greateſt 


Riſque 
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— of both our * and our .. 
ties. 

baden. 
n would be a great Riſque indeed ; nd 1 


am not aſhamed to own you have convinced 
me, it would be both diſhoneſt and fooliſh 


in us to FEA it. 


s Gentleman. 

Give me your Vote then for thoſe honeſt 
Gentlemen, who will ſupportan Adminiſtra- 
tion which hath already preſerved this Na- 

tion from Ruin, and under which the pre- 
ſent Eſtabliſhment, and of Conſequence our 
Religion and Liberties, will be always — 


Alderman, 
As to my Vote, I told you, it was en- 


gaged. 


Gentleman. 

Engagements into which you have been 
deceitfully drawn under falſe Colours and 
| Pretences, cannot be binding. Will you 
vote for Men who have endeavoured to in- 
flame you with a Cry of Grieyances, which 
you now ſee to be wholly Chimerical ? And 
what are theſe Men ? One of them a noto- 


 Sious Jacobite, and as notorious a * 
| 3 


— ns, 


The biher a Perſon of known profi igate 1 — 
ciples; a big in Name, but in Heart a Slave 
as all wicked Men are; one who hath joined 
with this Jacobite, and would j join with the 
Devil himſelf, . to work himſelf into Em- | 
. ployment, which he deſpairs of being let into 

under the preſent e 


| Alderman. 
My y dear Friend, can I be "oP free with 


Pry 


1 „ | | 6 
| You have already ſhewn that you think 
ſo. 


| | Alderman. A 
Why then ---- I am almoſt Ra to 
own it; but, O my Friend, mutval Pro- 
miſes have paſt between us. I have promiſed 
my Vote, and Mr, Toaſtum hath promiſed 
whenever his Party comes into Power to pto- 
. vide for — Son. 


Gentleman. 8 | 

As to the Conſcientious Part, 1 thiok . 
have convinced you on which Side 3 it lies 5, 
and as to the intereſted, I believe, I need very. 
few Arguments to fatisfy you, that my Friend? . 
N are 
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are more likely 1 40 have it in their Power to | 


ferve your Son. 


Alderman. 

Let them do as they will, you have con- 
vinced me, that I cannot keep my Promile, 
and preſerve my Duty to my Country. 
Here's a Health to our noble Sovereign King 
GEORGE; and | affure you no Enemy of his, 


or of my Country, ſhall c ever have a Vote of 


mine, 


Gentleman, | 
Fill a Bumper, my Friend, and I would | 
pledge you, was the Glaſs ever ſo big. 
Believe me, it is under him and his Family 
only that our Religion, Liberties and Proper- 
ties can be ſecure ; and under him it muſt 
be our own Faults, if we' are not a happy 


and en People. 


| Alderman, 
I really believe it, 


| W 
| You fee plainly now, the Views of your 
two Candidates; the one would deſtroy the 
Adminiſtration at the Hazard of the Govern- 
ment, to introduce himſelf into Power ; and the 
other would deſtroy the Government, to _ 
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duce the Pretender. One or other. of theſe | 


Schemes is the real Motive of all the 2 | 
— 


Oppoſition, except among thoſe w 


merely the Dupes and Fools of the others. 
The two firſt Sorts of People know what 


. they mean, and mean very ill; the latter 


would perhaps mean well enough, if they 
had but Senſe to know what they mean. 
The firſt I deteſt ; I pity the laſt ; but both 
the Knaves and the Fools muſt be withſtood 
and defeated at this critical Time, or be- 


tween them the Nation will be undone. _ 


For my own Part, I have no Doubt but 


they will be defeated. And if we have a 
good Parliament, and can but fee quiet 


Times, I make no Queſtion but whatever 
is really amiſs in the Government will be 
reformed, and that the Miniſtry will hearti- 
ly join in the Work. But let us think of 
before Reformation. And when we 
do reform, let it be ſoberly and temperately 
done; not according to the imprafticable 

Schemes of School-boy Politicians, or the #® 
furious Paſſions of Party Zealots; but with 


| Knowledge, Judgment, and Impartiality ; 
always remembring, that we want good 
Examples more than good Laws. 


PI NIS. 


ExnaTts. Page 34, line 2. ſor popular read * | 
Pag- 33. line firſt, for theſe two read —— tos, 
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